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ARMISTICE November eleventh, a momentous day 
in the world’s history, witnesses cach 
year the observance of an armistice; “A brief suspen- 
sion of hostilities; a truce’—Webster. And that pre- 
cisely is what it is —a truce; a brief suspension, Not 
the fruits of Armageddon, “a great battle fought out 
on ‘the great day of God’ between the powers of good 
and evil.” That day apparently is yet to come, for 
humans in their weakness and childish belief in worldly 
powers have already forgotten the horrors of 1914- 
1918. Even now, fourteen years after, are they per- 
mitting a condition to be created which may at any 
moment lead to conflagration, another universal clash 
of arms in behalf of — what? Not surely Justice and 
Truth, which is found only in the way of Light. 

Selfishness and sectionalism are rampant. Politi- 
cians, statesmen, economists, apparently unmindful of 
the utter ruin of war, its wasteful profligacy and dis- 
regard of human life, the searing scourge of human 
souls, the deadening effect upon the whole race, still 
seck their selfish aims, at any cost, in the same old 
sinister way. 

What shall stop this thing? Does France with her 
monstrous military machine presume to think that in 
her might lies right ? Does Soviet Russia in the complete 
destruction of all the spiritual supports of a great 
people suppose that in her course lies perfeet human 
happiness? Shall we in this enlightened country fos- 
ter the hope that in great worldly possessions lies the 
salvation of humanity. Not so, while hundreds of mil- 
lions of humans live in daily dread of starvation, in 
stark and abject misery, lacking the bare e 
life. 

When nationalism and sectionalism are broken 
down; when a correct world view is had of things and 
much of the mythical “truth” instilled by present sys- 
tems of education is abandoned, and in its place & 
wider humanitarian conception of life in its broadest 
aspects and universal application substituted; wher 
the products of the sea, the factory and the field are 
not distributed to the favored few, but spread with a 
beneficent impartiality through all the peoples of the 
world: in short, when truth and light prevail, will the 
dawn of a new day begin and Armistice Day take on 
a new significance, a hope of better things. — 

Freemasons can, if they will, spread the gospel of 
our gentle Craft, teach to others, by their example, the 
beneficent aims of its origins, break down the barriers 
of superstition, and substitute therefor a truer con- 
ception of man’s mission here on earth, 

By self-study and everyday application of Masonic 
principles they can stand as examples of a life more 
nearly ideal; for all men to point to, and. strive to 


sentials of 


attain, 
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High ideals! Yes!— but without vision, without 
freedom from the stifling effects of a civilization based 
largely on crass materialism no progress can be made, 
nor hope held out for better days ahead — nothing but 
the weary winding of the wheel of Fate endlessly turn- 
ing on its axis, getting nowhere and bringing no hope 
for future. 


SUPERFLUOUS Public re-enactments of historic 
episodes may have a value. We 
doubt it. Too often these affairs are amateurish in 


performance, incorrect in essential detail, and so ut- 
terly unlike the original event as to make them if not 
actually ridiculous — at least incongruous. 

The history-making episodes sought to portray were 
the result of a fervent phase of patriotic impulse and 
no true copies can be made, What attempts to repro- 
duce them lack is the true motive actuating the original 
participants. Thus pageantry promoters many years 
after the event are apt to weaken the story, dissipat- 
ing in some measure the historic value of the event. 

Perhaps, if it gives pleasure to pageant promoters 
and a variety of participants, to show in some graphic 
manner the early events of American history, the cause 
of education may be helped, and we may overlook the 
courteously disguised amusement of a descendant of 
Lord Cornwallis when as in a recent tableau he saw 
in mimicry his illustrious ancestor surrender his sword 
to General Washington, for instance. We suspect 
there was little theatrical stuff in the original act. 


Now comes the Masonic fraternity, or a unit of it, 
portraying the laying of the cornerstone of the Capitol 
at Washington. The pictures we have seen of this 
event certainly do not flatter those earlier brethren, 


It is well known that Freemasonry has played a very 
important part in the development of the best of Amer- 
ican institutions, but to continually advertise Masonic 
participation in such incidents as that of the corner- 
stone-laying seems superfluous. Enemies to the Craft, 
and they are numerous, are likely to get the impression 
that ‘the Masons” are “rubbing it in” on the rest of 
the people in a more or less spectacular manner. 


Fortunately our brethren rarely allow’ themselves 
to be persuaded into these public exhibitions, and the 
better sense of the Craft is, we believe, against empha- 
sizing unduly deeds which after all, are but the fruit of 
upright living and the recognition by authority of 
Masonic ability to rise to occasions and dignify them. 
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INSTITUTIONAL OR “OUTDOOR” 
ASSISTANCE — WHICH? 
By Aurrep H. Moornovse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 

HIS question, brought up by Brother Fetterly, 
is one which distracts many, has caused much 
heart-searching, and yet, I believe, can be han- 
dled best through the medium of the individual lodge. 

There exists in almost every 
jurisdiction a “Home” for the oc- 
cupancy of “guests” of the fra- 
ternity, who from a multiplicity 
of causes have reached a condi- 
tion in life where they are no 
longer able to look after them- 
selves and are, in consequence, a 
direct charge upon the fraternity. 
Many of these Homes are beauti- 
ful buildings, delightfully | situ- 
ated, well equipped and admirably 
administered. Poignant memories will come to mind 
when a visit is recalled to one of them and the loving 
care with which the occupants are treated is remem- 
bered. Men and women may, and do, spend their de- 
clining days here in an atmosphere conducive to utmost 
comfort, without a care, 

Barring unfortunate incompatabilities inherent to 
human associations and occasional difficulties individ- 
uals experience in acquiescing always to the common 
good, a Masonic Home can epitomize the acme of 
effort to make our unfortunate brethren, and other 
dependents, happy. 

Charity —- that compelling and greatest of virtues, 
about which the fraternity descants, is a subject in 
which every individual Mason is concerned. It is the 
affair of all of us. We cannot, being Masons, avoid 
its responsibilities. 

Just whether or not the Home in the generally nee 
cepted sense of that term, is always the best medium 
for the care of the indigent or unfortunate Mason is 
a matter for the lodge itself, guided by its relief com- 
mittee. If it is deemed advisable and expedient to sup- 
port an applicant for assistance quictly in the privacy 
of an individual domicile, that course is desirable. Tf. 
on the other hand, the “Home” seems to be the best 
place for the individual, and local circumstances will 
determine this, every reasonable effort should be made 


to secure admission of the applicant if found 
worthy. 

A condition to be guarded against is that of foster 
ing any semblance of institutionalism. Relief com 


mittees should always comprise the best available men 
in the lodge: they should ever be diligent and zealous 
for the comfort and hhaupoprine ss oof those within their 
care: never should graft, favoritism, or any semblance 


of paternalism be permitted to intrude itself into the 
care of the afflicted. Appointments to administrative 
staffs should always be most carefully made and con- 
tinually checked. Expense — and this is an important 


item —should be carefully supervised. We know of 
homes where the annual cost of inmates is very much 
greater than it need be — overstaffed places with func- 


tionaries who consider themselves first, and generally 
last. The Home staff is no place for men who have 
been failures in civil life. The staff of a Home should 
be imbued with the true spirit of Freemasonry, that 
there may be no reflection cast upon the Craft nor 
any thought other than a feeling of gratitude that 
such a humanitarian agency exists, This ideal situa- 
tion unfortunately does not always exist. 

There are where individuals may, with a 
greater degree of comfort, be better placed with a 
private family outside the Home. These cases are, as 
we have said before, local matters. The demands made 
upon a lodge cannot always be met in full; they are 
too great, particularly in times like the present. What 
can be done is to spread the cement of brotherly love 
and affection through the broad mantle of Charity 
over all those with a proper claim upon their brethren, 
so that no one may feel he is neglected or that the 
Craft is not fulfilling its plain duty in a degree com- 
mensurate with its resource 

Responsibility rests upon Grand Lodge, through 
its Home administrative machinery, to see that abuses 
are not allowed to creep into the operative functions 
of the Home, and the treatment of its inmates. Traffic 
in human happiness or weakness is unthinkable. Broad 
humanitarianism and kindly sympathy should govern 


—always. 
IN FAVOR OF DIRECT RELIEF 
By Jos. BK. Morcompr 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 
HE distribution of Masonic charity has of late 
become a subject of new urgency. There is in all 


jurisdictions serious inquiry and far-reaching 
discussion as to efficiency and economy of methods in 
use. Controversy is between ad- 


vocates of institutional vs. direct 
This is no new debate: for 


relic 
years brothers have been at sharp 
difference upon the question. : 
The Masonic Home of institu- 
tional relief is at best a necessary 
evil, Tt represents an attempt to 
handle a situation resulting from 
the building up of great industrial 
centers. The Craft has been con- 
fronted by needs that were not 
contemplated in thre past Masonic aid extended to 
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the destitute or dependent ones was naturally and for 
long a personal matter; it was incidental and tempo- 
rary. No provision was made to put into operation 
a scheme of long-continued assistance for the unfortu- 
nate. Masons and their families were, in the past, of 
the self-supporting class, and but seldom forced to 
call upon their fellows for relief, 

The growth of huge urban populations, with extreme 
fluctuations of employment, and a notably precarious 
existence for the masses, presented problems that af- 
fected Masonry, in common with all other social agen- 
cies. Lodges multiplied beyond need or safety, and 
men of all kinds were swept into the fraternity. Many 
of those who become wards of the Craft are of the 
outworn machinery of the industrial centers. It may 
perhaps be stated fairly that the jurisdictions embrac- 
ing the larger cities, intensively industrialized, can 
manage the matter of relief only by institutional 
method. The needy ones are not home-folks, firmly 
rooted to the soil, with tendrils reaching out to other 
contacts and points of support in the community. It 
is a fact to be stated frankly that very many inmates 
of Masonic Homes have been mere drifters and wast- 
rels. Such persons can be cared for in no other way 
than through the institution, . 

The Masonic Home has developed along certain 
lines that are patently injurious. There has been a 
tendency, discernible in speech and writing, to boast 
of claborate plants maintained. The public is given 
te understand that in these places the indigent anal the 
dependents are maintained in luxurious idleness, with 
every want or desire anticipated. As a consequence 
many a shiftless and improvident man has entered the 
fraternity, regarding it 


t ! as a very cheap insurance 
society. Then again lodges are inclined to shirk their 
rightful burdens, and selfish relatives who find presence 
sd ones of the family inconvenient, seck to shift 
responsibility to grand lodge, with result that these 
institutions ure filled and the demand for more room 
increases yearly. Many grand lodges have reached the 
limit, and their spokesmen are now telling the facts 
that should have been made known years nee 


rid : 

Phe seene changes and is more encouraging when 
where relief is. di- 
rect: where there are no great sums invested in bricks 
and mortar with expensive personne] 


one contemplates the jurisdictions 


necessary for 
) na The dollar expended 
for relief goes almost in its entirety to those in need, 
The old couple, who have served theip day of usefulness 
are made secure and content. They remain in the little 
home, made sacred | 1 


maintenance and administration, 


yy the joys and sorrows of the 
past. They are not torn up by the roots, in attempt 
fo transplant them to an alien. soil, The orphaned 
ar tin are placed in real homes, where under Masonic 
influence and guardianship . spring of 

. vi Z " i} the offspring of deceased 


! in normal surroundings to places 
of usefulness, and without the peculiar taint that insti- 
tutionalism, even of the best, puts upon the young 
mind, All this is secured at the very minimum of ey 

But the Home idea has been infectious. Sueh insti- 
tutions have been established and are Inaintained with 
Increasing difficulty ino jurisdictions where they were 


and are not needed. A senseless rivalry has put in 
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ordinate burdens upon the lodges, when the more simple 
method would have met every demand, and at a cost 
well within the ability of the brothers to meet. 

It seems to this writer, knowing both methods from 
close observation—in Iowa with its representative plan 
of direct relief, and California, with its two splendidly 
maintained Homes, that every argument is in favor of 
the former plan. It is matter for easy comparison. As 
to which plan best accords with Masonic ideals there 
‘an be no real question. 


INSTITUTIONAL PLAN PREFERRED 
By Wm. C. Rapp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 

WO angles must be taken into consideration in 

any discussion as to the relative advantages of the 

institutional plan of providing relief for depend- 
ent members of the Masonic fraternity, and that of 
‘aring for them at their homes or 
at the homes of relativ One is 
the welfare and happiness of the 
unfortunates and the other is the 
expense involved. Under present 
economic conditions only the most 
thoughtless will attempt to dis- 
miss the question of costs as need- 
lessly mercenary. 

Whether it is better, from the 
standpoint of the individual as- 
sisted, to be domiciled in a well- 
appointed and well-conducted home, or to receive a 
monthly or annual stipend with which to support him- 
self as best he may, in a large measure depends upon 
the man and the conditions which surround him. Some 
men will be happiest in an institution, others will get 
more out of life on the outside, Obedience to regula- 
tions is essential in an institution, and if the necessary 
regulations constantly irritate an individual he will be 
cither unhappy or troublesome, generally both. To 
some the freedom of individual action which may be 
retained by remaining outside of an institution is of 
paramount importance, 


When it comes to the care which a man receives un- 
der the two plans, the institutional method has a most 
decided advantage. His every necdful material want 
is provided under the best of conditions. supplemented 
by generous social entertainment and recreation. ‘The 
amount allotted to “outside” dependents is necessarily 
meager, and will provide but little beyond the bare ne- 
cessities of life, if he attempts to sustain himself inde- 
pendently, and if he makes his home with others some 
of the allowances frequently fails to. be expended for 
his own needs, , 

The relative cost to the grand lodge of the two plans 
i casily ascertainable, with the probability that the 
annual per capita cost in an institution is materially 
greater than the amount usually paid to outside de- 
pendents. The overhead cost. of maintaining a Ma- 
sonic Home which cares for several hundred guests is 
substantial and must be added to the per capita cost 
of operation. On the other hand. the possibility of 
being imposed upon by outside pensioners is a bit 
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greater, as in a recent case where a pension of this 
kind was complacently drawn by relatives for some 
time after the legitimate recipient had passed away. 

To sum up, the writer is of the opinion that from 
the standpoint of benefit to the dependent the institu- 
tional plan is by far the better, and in caring for 
orphans it is the only practical plan. With regard to 
the resources of the grand lodge, the individual plan 
will be found to be more economical, and therefore by 
this method assistance can be extended to a greater 
number of members with the funds available. 


While not involved in the present discussion, the 
question of the extent to which grand lodges should go 
in caring for the aged should be seriously considered. 
Masonry docs not exist for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding homes for its aged members. Grand lodge homes 
have a habit of growing larger and more expensive 
Additional features are added from time to time for 
the convenience and comfort of the inmates until in 
some cases they enjoy greater advantages than are 
available to many of those whose contributions make 
these homes possible. Many grand lodges are finding 
that the maintenance of a home demands as high as 
75 per cent of their total revenues, and the expense is 
still increasing. What began as an incidental part of 
grand lodge work has grown to be its major activity, 
and while no one will begrudge any relief that may be 
extended to superannuated Masons and their immedi- 
ate dependents, the clement of reasonableness should 
be given due consideration, for the welfare of the in- 
stitution as a whole. 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF vs. THE INSTITUTIONAL 
PLAN 
By James H. Ferrer.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 
OR: several urs there have been two schools of 
thought relative to the best method of administer- 
ing Masonic relief to the aged and needy. On the 
one hand is the idea of removing such cases to a Ma- 
sonic institution built for the pur- 
pose — Masonic Home — and a 
considerable school of thinkers 
has asserted the superiority of the 
plan of caring for such cases in 
their own homes by — regular 
monthly grants of money. It ts 
to a discussion of these two plans 
the present symposium — is di- 
rected. Too simplify the discus- 
sion the institutional plan will be 
designated as the Pennsylvania 
plan while the individual or outdoor relief plan will 
be called the Towa plan, 
At the outset, it should be understood that today 
thirty-cight states or grand jurisdictions have Ma- 


sonic Homes (institutional plan) while the others give 


relief individually. Towa and Maine are the outstand 
ing exponents of individual relief, while Pennsylvania 
and New York cach have two or more Masonic insti 


tutions. 
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With the back-ground thus sketched in, let us pro- 
ceed with a discussion of the respective merits and de- 
merits of each plan. 

It can be assumed at the beginning that the insti- 
tution can give closer supervision to the inmates, and 
surround them with greater luxuries; can supply them 
with a greater variety of food and can otherwise better 
care for their purely physical welfare, better than can 
be given under the outdoor relief plan. Institutions 
of that character are almost invariably sct in beautiful 
surroundings, amid luxurious flower beds, and set off 
by stately driveways lined with beautiful trees — veri- 
table garden spots of beauty and fragrance. 

Usually, too, the interior comforts provided for the 
inmates (guests so-called) are far better than they 
ever had at home, Tiled floors covered with rich car- 
pets, furniture richly upholstered, high-ceilinged and 
scrupulously clean corridors and parlors, with steam 
heat, running water and all the other appurtenances 
of the up-to-date establishment, all make for elegance. 
Not always for comfort and ease. 

More important still is the sport of the management. 
Many Masonic Homes are managed by real Masons, 
guided and influenced entirely by love and considera- 
tion. Some are not. Those fortunate enough to live 
in institutions where such a spirit exists are probably 
could be outside his own home. 
s of Home, are unhappy, mis- 


as happy as the averag 
Those in the latter cle 
erable and dejected. 

It must be remembered that in most cases, the 
guests (?) at these Homes are old men and women who 
have come from localities where they have lived for 
years. They have been forcibly uprooted and re- 
planted in a new location, amid totally new surround- 
ings. All the habits of a life-time are uptorn in a 
day New faces, new quarters, new rules, new every- 
thing, meets them at every turn. 


Nothing but an overwhelming love and sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the management, can in 
any way make up for all the things that are missed. 
Too often that love and understanding are missing. 
The result is supreme unhappiness and misery. 

Better far, in our opinion, is a crust and a cup of 
cold water, supplicd by the hands of neighbors and 
friends, given in a spirit of love and enjoyed amid 
accustomed surroundings. There may be no antique 
rugs on the parlor floor and the heat may come from 
the old kitehen stove: but there is the old rocking chair. 
the old pipe and no strange, new disturbing rules to 
forget. 


month ad- 


In many. many cases, my brothers, $2 
ministered in the old home surroundings, through some 
understanding lodge brother, will buy more real com- 


fort, case and actual happiness than the 850 or 875 


per month if takes to support each guest (7) at a 
Masonic Home. 

There has so far been no reference in this discussion 
te the financial side of the af although that has its 
Importance. Phe annual cost of caring for one per 
son ina Masonic Home ranges from $600 to S900. In 
per capita Tax. 


alt 


Wisconsin 75 cents out of our S17 
woes to the maintenance of our Masonic Home. Ta 
addition the institution has an endowment fund of 
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$200,000, the annual earnings of which also go to the 
Home. 

After all, the main question is the happiness, com- 
fort and contentment of our unfortunate brethren and 
their wives. In view of our experience, these objects 
san best be achieved by individual relief given directly, 
amid the home surroundings of the recipient — not by 
the institutional method, 


E D I T O R IT AL 
(Continued from Page 60) 
WEST Reynold E. Blight, LL.D., 83°, K.T., editor- 
WIND — in-chief of The Masonic Digest, which is pub- 
lished monthly in Los Angeles, California, 
lets loose a blast in his “editorial reconnaissance” of 
October which may well disturb the complacency of 
the Freemason who has any faith at all in things within 
the Craft as they are now constituted. 

He says “Masonic Education Fails,” then goes on to 
tell “How to Do It,” emphasizing “Big Stories,” and 
“Scrapping Masonic Education.” He advocates 
“Shortening the Ritual” and enumerates “Things 
Omitted”—all in all he does a very thorough job of 
wrecking the present program of the Craft and sub- 
stituting therefor a not overly well-conceived or con- 
sidered program of his own. 

As the prospectus for a “yellow” type of Freema- 
sonry our distinguished contemporary 


suggested con- 
tributions are admirable, but it is difficult to see, at 
least here in the effete East, how any such criticism as 
he has expressed is justified, nor how, by the substitu- 
tion of his own ideas, the fraternity could be benefited. 

We all are entitled to our opinion, however, but we 
cannot conceive of any serious student of Craft mat- 
ters taking seriously such radical suggestions as that 
expressed in The Digest. 
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It may be that in the fair state of California effects 
of the autumnal equinox or an undue ruffling of the 
usually Pacific Ocean has prompted this particular 
diatribe and brought into play mental processes that 
are ordinarily quiescent — at any rate we refuse to 
accept the views expressed by our learned contempo- 
rary as the carefully considered results of any com- 
plete analysis of existing conditions. 


FINANCES Now and then there comes to the edito- 

rial desk a brief printed synopsis or 
financial statement of a lodge and with interest is noted 
the figures pertaining to its annual operations. 


It’s a good plan to keep members informed as to 
the status of lodge funds and one to be commended. 

There are many men who for various reasons are 
unable to attend annual meetings, where reports are 
read, Besides, those who do attend frequently find it 
difficult to retain the detailed figures of income and 
outgo, for which reason we recommend to every lodge 
the practice of mailing to the members with the notice 
immediately following the annual meeting a statement 
of the financial condition of the lodge. 

The cost involved is very small; the work of com- 
pilation has already been done, and the recipient will 
feel a more direct and personal interest in a matter in 
which he is directly concerned. He will, likewise, have 
brought home to him through the medium of actual 
figures, a responsibility, in which he has a share, with 
whatever pleasure or lack of it he may feel in a knowl- 
edge of the lodge’s sound or unsound financial con- 
dition, 

Industrial enterprises find it good policy to keep 
their shareholders informed as to the condition of their 
finances. Why shouldn’t individual Freemasons be 
treated with equal frankness and confidence? 


The Past Master 


[Copyright by the Masonie Service Association of 


Fortunate the lodge whieh has many; poor that 
body of Masonry in which past masters have lost the 
interest with which they once presided in the Kast. 

The honorable station of past master is usually 
honored by the brethren: generally it is considered as 
second in importance only to that of the presiding 
master. And he is a wise and good master who sees 
to it that the brethren of his lodge understand that 
“Past Master’ is no empty tithe, but carries with it 
certain rights and. privileges, certain duties and re 
sponsibilities, all set forth in the general body of Ma- 
sonic law, although differing in some respects in dif 
ferent jurisdictions: certain unwritten attributes 
which become more or less important according to the 
character and abilities of the individual past master, 

Tt has been well settled in this country. as if is in 
Pingland. that ao past master has no inherent. invie 


lable right of menibe rship in the grand lody 


esuch as 
i possessed hy the inaster of a lodge But in imeany 


American jurisdictions, by action of the erand lodge, 


past masters are members of the orand lodge Tn som 
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Jurisdictions they are full voting members : in others 
they have but a fraction of a vote, all the past masters 
of a lodge having one vote between them on any grand 
lodge question to be decided by a vote by lodges, 
Whether full voting members of grand lod or mene 
hers with but a fraction of a vote, they 
action of their own grand lodge, and not by inherent 
right. 

Before the formation of the mother grand lodge 
in England in 1717, when general assemblics of Masons 
were held, past masters were as much a part of that 
hody as the members of the Craft. But the old con- 
stitutions of the mother grand lodge did not recognize 


are such by 


past masters as members of the grand lodge. Der- 
mott’s “Ahiman Rezon” of 1778. quoting Anderson's 
edition of the “Old and New Regulations.” says: “Past 
mnasters of warranted lodges on record are allowed 
this privilege (Qnembership in grand lodge) while they 
continue to be members of any regular lodge.” But 
his previous edition of this same work does not contain 


this statement, and Preston refers to the and lodge, 


gn 
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at the laying of the corner stone of Covent Garden 
Theater, in London, by the Prince of Wales as grand 
master, in these words: “The grand lodge was opened 
by Charles March, Esq., attended by the masters and 
wardens of all the regular lodges”; he does not mention 
past masters as a part of the grand lodge. 

For a while, following the union between the rival 
grand lodges in England in 1813, existing past masters 
were members of the grand lodge. This was a compro- 
mise; so was the action of the Grand Lodge of New 
York in 1858, when, after its union with a schismatic 
body, it specified that past masters who had attained 
that rank prior to 1849 should continue as members of 
the grand lodge. 

These past masters, of course, have long since gone 
the way of all flesh; past masters who are now mem- 
bers of grand lodges are made so by the action of 
those grand lodges, and not by inherent right. But 
the very fact that a past master may receive such rec- 
ognition at the hands of his grand lodge, which ordi- 
narily would not be given to brethren not past masters 
<cept wardens), must be considered as one of the 
rights and privileges of a past master. 

Past masters are said by Mackey to possess the 
right to preside over their lodges, in the absence of 
the master, and on the invitation of the senior warden, 
or in his absence, the junior warden. 

According to the ancient laws of Masonry, which 
give a master very large powers, any master Mason 
may be called to the chair by a master. Here the 
question is as to who may be called to the chair by 
a warden, who has congregated the lodge in the absence 
of the master. The great Masonic jurist gives un- 
qualified endorsement to the idea that then only # 
warden, or a past master, with the consent of the pre- 
siding warden, can preside over a lodge, and counts 
this as among the rights of a past master, However 
true this may be in this specific case, the practice and 
the law in many jurisdictions gives to the master the 
right to put any brother in the chair for the time 
being, remaining, of course, responsible for the acts 
of his temporary appointee, and for the acts of his 
lodge during such incumbene; : 

It may be considered a moot question as to just 
when a master becomes a past master. He is installed 
as master “until your successor be regularly elected 
and installed.” From this point of view the master is 
master until his suecessor has been made master by 
installation; in other words, the right to install his 
successor is inherent in the office of master, and not 
past master, Under the law of Masonry, however, for 
this purpose masters and past masters are identical: 
the master really becomes a past master when, aft er 
election he “passes the chair” in an emergent lodge of 
past masters, or when, as a virtual past master. made 
so ina chapter, he is elected master of his lodge. In 
those few American jurisdictions in which the clee od 
master is not required to receive the past master’s de 
s prior to installation, a master does not become a 


past master until his successor is installed. 

The right to install his stecessor is inherent: the 
privilege of delegating that duty to another ts within 
the power of any worshipful master. He should not 
delegate the installing power to any brother who hits 
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not himself been installed, in order that the succession 
of the Oriental Chair be unbroken, from regularly in- 
stalled master to master-clect, regularly to be installed. 
Therefore, in most jurisdictions, the installation power 
which is a right of the master, may be considered also 
a privilege of past masters. 


A very important right of all past masters is that 
of being elected to the office of master, without again 
serving as warden. Perhaps no regulation is more 
zealously guarded by grand lodges than this, which 
dates in print from 1722 (Old Charges), that no Ma- 
son may be elected or installed a master who has not 
been regularly elected, installed and served as a warden. 
There are exceptions; when a new lodge is constituted, 
a brother who has not been elected and installed as 
warden may be elected and installed as master; when 
no wardens in a lodge will accept election to the East, 
a brother may be elected from the floor, provided a 
dispensation is secured from the grand master. A 
past master may be elected master of a lodge (whether 
of the lodge over which he once presided or another is 
immaterial) without such dispensation. 

A past master has no inherent right to a “seat in the 
Kast.” The master alone has the right to sit there 
(The grand master or his authorized deputy excepted). 
It is the master’s right to ask any one to sit on his 
right or left, and he frequently does invite the past 
masters to take such seats. This is a pretty courtesy, 
recognizing their experience and wisdom, Such an in- 
itiation becomes a privilege, but it is not inherent in 
the rank of past master. 


Only a past master has the right to wear a past 
master’s jewel, or a past master’s apron. He may 
possess neither, but he has the right to wear both, and 
these rights cannot be taken away from him except by 
grand lodge or as part of an act of depriving him of 
other rights, as when he may be suspended, expelled, 
excluded from the lodge, or dropped N. P. D. The 
giving of a past master’s jewel by the lodge is a beauti- 
ful custom, a recognition of devoted service, but it is 
not mandatory on a lodge to present such a jewel if it 
docs not desire to do so, No lodge, however, would 
tuke from a past master the right to wear such a 
jewel if, for instance, he bought it for himself! But a 
grand lodge may rule against either or both. 


In this country the usual past master’s jewel is a 
pair of compasses (called compass in six jurisdictions) 
extended sixty degrees on the quadrant, or Fourth of 
a_cirele, inclosing the sun in the center, The sun in 
the East is the symbol of Light: he who has shed it 
upon his brethren, as a past master wears that all 
nien may know him to be of those who have dispensed 


“good and wholesome instruction.” The compasses, 
dedicated to the Craft, admonish him = of his status 
among the brethren: he is again upon the level with his 
craft, and governed as they are governed, The com- 
passes are a never ending reminder that the past mas- 
ter, of all Masons most particularly. since he has been 
clevated to the Oriental Chair of Wisdom, must circum 
seribe his desires and keep his passions within due 
bounds. 

In England the square on a quadrant wats formerly 
used as a past master’s jewel: now if ts universally the 
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master’s square from which hangs the Forty-seventh 


Problem of Euclid. 


The past master who has presided over a lodge, and 
the past master who has, as a past master, affiliated 
with it, have the same status. Affiliation confers on the 
affiliate all the rights and privileges which inure to 
Masons who are members of that lodge by right of 


having been raised in it. 


In a jurisdiction in which past masters are voting 
members of grand lodge, a past master who affiliates 
with a lodge, whether the lodge over which he presided 
is within that jurisdiction or another, becomes a mem- 
ber of that grand lodge. This could be changed by 
regulation of grand lodge; grand lodges may, and not 
infrequently do, make local rules and laws not wholly 
in consonance with the Old Charges, the Ancient Laws, 
and even the Landmarks! But the facts are as stated; 
an affiliated past master inherently has the same rights 
and privileges as the past master who has presided over 


the lodge of which both are now members. 


Actual past masters and virtual past masters, how- 


ever, are a very different matter. 


In most jurisdictions (not all) an elected master 
must either be a virtual past master (have received the 
degree of past master from a chapter of Capitular 


Masonry empowered to confer it), or “pass the chair” 
in an emergent lodge of actual past masters, convened 
for the purpose. 

The virtual past master who receives that degree in 
a chapter thereby secures none of the rights and priv- 
ileges which belong to an actual past master, 

In most jurisdictions the virtual past master is not 
even permitted in a lodge of past masters unless he is 
a master-elect ; in some few he is. In none is the virtual 
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past master, not a master-elect, given any of the rights 
and privileges of an actual past master. 

So much for the law and customs, the usage and the 
facts. Far beyond all these go the spiritual rights and 
privileges of the past master, great or small as the 
man is small or great. These are valued by the breth- 
ren as the past master values them; and he must value 
them by a plumb line, like that which the Lord set “in 
ine midst of my people Israel,” erected within himself. 

If he has been a hard working, able, conscientious 
master, sincerely desirous of the welfare of his lodge 
and its brethren, thinking only of their good, of his 
opportunities for service, of the humility with which 
he should assume the East and the dignity and wisdom 
with which he should preside, the honorable station of 
past master will be honored by its possessor, honored 
by those who know that he has earned it. 

If he has been but a “title hunter,” a master who 
has “gotten by” with the least effort, his work poor, 
his presence in the East a brake upon the lodge, he can 
hardly look with real pleasure upon his past master’s 
jewel nor can his brethren give him much honor in his 
station. 

One of the unwritten usages of the fraternity, it is 
well known to all the Craft that the honors of Masonry 
are in the wearer, rather than in the conferring. The 
past master who has earned his title by loyal, faithful 
service will be honored for it all his life, though he 
who has failed to carn it may wear the largest and 
most expensive jewels, the most bedecorated of past 
master’s aprons, and receive from his brethren no ree- 
ognition beyond that of formality. 

The honorable station of past master cannot be hon- 
ored by the brethren if it is not honored by its pos- 


sessor. 


The Lost 


By Maxtry 


Word 


P. Haun 


(Copyright, 1929, by Manley P. Hall) 


The followign article, released for publication herein 
by special permission of the author, will be read with 
much interest by Masonic students who seek a deeper 
interpretation of our ritual and symbols than is ordi- 
narily taught in the monitorial lectures, Mr. Hall is 
the author of avery popular book, “The Lost Keys of 
Freemasonry, Or The Secret of Hiram Abiff,” of which 
eighteen thousand copies have been printed in several 
editions. This 128-page cloth bound book is now avail- 
able in a rearranged fourth edition, with seven original 
illustrations, and can be obtained at a special intro- 
ductory price of $1.10, postpaid, from the Macoy Pub- 
lishing and Masonic Supply Co., 35 West 32nd St., 
New York, 


To the student of mystic Masonry one problem 
eternally presents itself. He knows it under many 
names. It is told to him in many symbols, but briefly it 
may be defined as the purification and liberation of 
spirit and body from the bane of crystallization and 
materiality. In other words, he is seeking to rescue the 


life buried amidst the ruins of his fallen temple and 
restore it to its rightful place again as the keystone 
of his spiritual arch. 

When studying ancient Masonry we are dealing with 
one of the first revelations of what we know as the 
Wisdom Teachings. Like other great mysteries, it 
consists of solutions of problems of everyday existence. 
It may seem of little use to us now to study these an- 
cient abstract symbols, but in time every student will 
realize that the things he now casts aside as worthless 
are the jewels which one day he will need. Like the 
centaur in the zodiac, man is eternally striving to lift 
his human consciousness from the body of the animal: 
and in the three-runged ladder of Masonry we find the 
three great steps which are necessary for this libera- 
tion. These three steps are the three grand divisions 
of human consciousness. We can briefly define them 
as materiality, intellectuality, and spirituality. They 
also represent action on the lowest rung, emotion on 
the central, and mentality on the highest. All human 
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beings are lifting themselves up to God by climbing 
these three steps that lead to liberation. 

When we have united these three manifestations into 
a harmonious balance, we then have the Flaming Tri- 
angle. The ancients declared God, as the dot in the 
circle, to be unknowable, but that He manifested 
through His three witnesses—the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. Now the same is true with man. The 
God in each of us can manifest only through His three 
witnesses. The Father manifests through our thoughts, 
the Son through our emotions, and the Holy Spirit 
through our actions. When we balance our thoughts, 
our desires and our actions, we have an equilateral 
triangle. When man’s purified life energies radiate 
through these three witnesses, we then have a halo of 
flame added to the triangle, in the center of which is 
God—the unknowable and unthinkable One, the Yod 
or flaming letter of the Hebrew alphabet; the Abyss 
which no one can understand but from which all things 
come. The life of this Unknown pours outward through 
the triangle, which in the higher degrees is surrounded 
by a halo of flame. The halo is the soul built from 
the transmuted thought, action, and desire—the eter- 
nal triangle of God. 

Among Masonic symbols is the beehive, called the 
symbol of industry, for it clearly demonstrates how 
man should co-operate with his fellow man for the 
mutual development of all. It, however, contains a 
much deeper message, for each living soul is a bee 
that travels through life and gathers the pollen of 
wisdom from the environments and experiences of life, 
as the bee gathers the honey from the heart of the 
flower, so each of us should extract the spiritual nectar 
from each happening, from joy, from each sorrow, and 
incorporate it into the great bee-hive of experience 
the soul-body of man. In the same way it is said that 
the spiritual energies in man eternally take the life 
forces he is transmuting and carry them up into the 
bee-hive in the brain, where is kept the honey or oil 
necessary for the sustenance of life. 

The ancient gods are said to have lived on nectar 
and not to have eaten or drunk like other men. It is 
quite true that the honey gained or extracted from 
coping with the problems of everyday life, is the food 
of the higher man. While we eat at the well-laden 
board, it would be well for us to consider whether or 
not the spiritual man is also nourished and developed 
by the things which we have transmuted in our lives. 

An ancient philosopher once said that the bee ex 
tracts honey from the pollen of the flower, while from 
the same source the spider extracts poison. The prob 
lem which then confronts us is: Are we bees or spiders? 
Do we tranform the experiences of life into honey or 
do we change them into poison? Do they lift us. (they 
should) or do we eternally kick against the pricks? 

Many people become soured by experience, but the 
wise one takes the honey and builds it into the bee- 
hive of his own spiritual nature. 

It is well for us also to consider the Grip of the 
Lion’s Paw. one of the world’s most ancient symbols 
of initiation. In ancient times the neophyte on his 
way through the mysteries of Egypt's temple was 
finally buried in a great stone coffin for the dead. later 
to be raised to life again by the master initiate in his 
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robes of blue and gold. When the candidate was thus 
raised, the grand master wore upon his arm and hand 
like a glove, the paw of a lion, and it was said of the 
newly raised disciple that he had been brought life 
by the “grip of the lion’s paw.” The Hebrew letter 
Yod (which is used in the center of the triangle and is 
sometimes a symbol of spirit because of its flame-like 
appearance) means, according to the Qabbalist, a 
hand that is stretched forth. We understand this to 
symbolize the Sun Spirit in man, which is said to be 
enthroned in the sign of Leo, the lion of Judah. And 
as the fruits of the fields and the seedlings are grown 
and developed through the sun’s rays, so it is said that 
the crystallization of man is broken up and dispelled 
by the light of the spiritual sun which raises the dead 
with its power and liberates the latencies of life, The 
spirit in man, with its eyes that see in the dark, is ever 
striving to lift the lower side of his own nature to union 
with itself. When the lower man is thus raised from 
materiality by the higher ideals, which unfold within 
his own being, it is then said that the spirit of light 
and truth has raised the candidate for initiation by 
the “grip of the lion’s paw.” 

It is well to notice the symbolism of the two Johns, 
as we find them in the Masonic rituals. John means 
“ram”, and the ram is symbolical of the animal pas- 
sions and propensities of man. In John the Baptist, 
dressed in the skins of animals, these passions are 
untransmuted; while in John the Evangelist, they have 
been transmuted until the vehicles and powers which 
they represent have become the beloved disciples of 
the Christ life in man. 

We often hear the expression, “riding the goat” or 
“climbing the greased pole.” This is of symbolic im- 
port to those who have eyes to see, for when man mas- 
ters his lower animal nature he can say honestly that 
he is “riding the goat”; and if he cannot ride the goat 
he cannot enter the temple of initiation. The greased 
pole which he must climb refers undoubtedly to the 
spinal column: and it is only when the consciousness 
of man climbs up this column into the brain that he 
can take the degrees of Freemasonry. 

The subject of the Lost Word should be considered 
as an individual problem. Man himself—that is, the 
true principle—may be called the Lost Word: but it 
is better to say that it is a certain something radiating 
from man which constitutes a password recognized by 
all the members of the Craft. When man, as the arehi- 
tect of his temple, abuses and destroys the life ener- 
gies within himself, then the builder, after having been 
murdered by the three lower bodies, carries to the tomb 
with him where he is laid the Word which is the proof 
of his position. 

Abuse of mental, physical, or spiritual powers results 
in the murder of energy: and when this energy is lost. 
man loses with it the Sacred 'Vord. Our lives our 
thoughts, desires, and actions are the living threefold 
password by which a master builder knows his kin: 
and when the student seeks admittance to the imner 
rooms, he must present at the temple gates the cre 


dentials of a purified body and balanced mind. No 
scan be- 


price can buy this Sacred Word, no deg J 
stow it. But when within ourselves the dead builde 
is raised to life once more. he himself speaks the Werd. 
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and upon the Philosopher’s Stone built within himself 
is engraved the living name of the Divine. 

It is only when this builder is raised that the sym- 
bols of mortality can be changed into those of im- 
mortality. Our bodies are the urn containing the ashes 
of Hiram, our lives are the broken pillars, crystalliza- 
tion is the coffin, and disintegration is the open grave. 
But above ail the sprig of evergreen, promising life 
to those who raise the serpent power, and showing that 
under the debris of the temple lies the body of the 
builder who is raised whenever we so live that the divine 
life within is given expression. 

There are many of these wonderful Masonic sym- 
bols handed down to us from the forgotten past, sym- 
bols whose meanings long lost have sea buried beneath 
the mantel of materiality. The true Mason, the child 
of light, still cries out for liberation, and the empty 
throne of Egypt still waits for the King of the Sun 
who was killed. All the world still waits for Balder; 
for the crucified Christ to roll away the stone and rise 
from the tomb of matter, bringing His own tomb with 
Him. 

When the man has so lived that he can understand 
this wonderful problem, then the great Eye or center 
of consciousness is enabled to see out thr ough the clean 
glass of a purified body. The mysteries of true Ma- 
sonry, long concealed from the profane, and then un- 
derstood; and the new master, donning his robes of 
blue and gold, follows in the footsteps of the immor- 
tals who are climbing step by step the ladder leading 
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upward to the Seven Stars. Far above, the Ark— 
the source of life—floats over the water of oblivion on 
high and sends its messages down to the lower man 
through the cabletow. When this point is reached, 
the door in the “G” is closed forever, for the dot has 
returned to the circle: the three-fold spirit and the 
threefold body are linked together in the eternal Seal 
of Solomon. Then does the cornerstone which the 
building rejected become again the head of the corner 
and man—the capstone long missing from the Univer- 
sal Temple—is again in place. The daily occurrences 
of life are sharpening our senses and developing our 
faculties. These are the tools of the Craft—the mallet, 
the chisel, and the r -developed 
tools we are slowly truing the rough ashlar or cube into 
a finished block for the Universal Temple. It is only 
then that we become Initiates of the Flame, for only 
then does light take the place of darkness. As we 
wander through the vaulted chambers of our own be- 
ing, we then learn the meaning of the vaulted chambers 
of the temple; and as the initiatory ritual unfolds be- 
fore our eyes we should recognize in it the recapitula- 
tion of our own being, the unfoldment of our own con- 
sciousness, and the story of our own lives. With this 
thought in mind we are able to understand not only 
why the Atlanteans of old worshipped the rising sun, 
but also how the modern symbolized this sun as Hiram, 
the highborn, who, when he rises to the top of the 
temple, places a golden stone upon it and raises to 
life all things in man. 


On Being Installed 


By A Worsnirrvn Masrer 


Brethren: When I was a young Mason I looked with 
awe upon the office of Worshipful Master. Now that 
have been installed in it I feel more awe than ever 
vefore. At the time of my election I enjoyed a natural 
sense of pride in the honor you conferred upon me; 
now that I have assumed the g 


vel, a consciousness of 
he responsibility it entails has crowded out all such 
versonal feelings. 

This is an ancient office, and its antiquity is at once 
a Worshipful) Master’s despair and his hope: his 
despair, because he cannot expect to measure up to 
standards the centuries have set: his lope, because he 
vas a beaten path to follow. It is not necessary for 
iim to discover his duties, to create his authority, or 
o invest the functions he is to perform: long : 
were instituted and defined. Tt is only neces 


go they 
ury for 
iim to follow a chart laid down by the wisdom of many 


generations. 

The office belongs to the lodge. Tam only too well 
aware that if is not my personal possession. I shall 
not presime to undertake to revise or reform it to suit 
lity: whatever idiosyncrasies of 


ny private person: 
manner or peculiarities of character I may have you 
will expect me fo set aside. The man is not the jewel 
for which the offiee is a setting. T shall not seek to 
make the office conform to me: TD shall try to conform 
my self to it. 


No man sits in the Kast in his vapacity as a private 
person. He is no longer himself; he is the Worshipful 
Master, The private man with his predilections and 
prejudices must disappear in order that only the offi- 
cer may remain. He is not to play a part; he is to be 
apart. To a superficial glamour which goes with place 
and power; to the incumbent himself it is one of the 
most humbling and exacting of all the duties his posi- 
tion places upon him. It means that if his most inti- 
mate private friend deserves to be rebuked he must re- 
buke him; it means that if he must give instructions to 
those who are far wiser than himself he must instruct 
them: if means that whatever limitations, whatever 
sense of failing and shortcoming he may be conscious 
of, he must sacrifice to the danwntls of his position. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that 
this is an office. There is such a one as the Worshipful 
Master, but far above him stands the Worshipful Mas 
tership. The Master is not the office, he is only the 
servant of the office. His duty is not to do everything 
the position demands, but only to sce that it is done. 
Those demands far exceed any individual's abilities or 
powers; he must call into service to his office other men 
as they are needed, ten if they are required, or fifty, one 
committee or a dozen, j 

The title carried by that office is not an empty one 
The form of the organization of a lodge is peculiar to 
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Freemasonry. In almost all the countless clubs, so- 
cieties and similar organizations members may deter- 
mine by ballot from time to time not only what their 
organization is to do, but also what it is to be; and 
their chief officer is merely a president; that is, he pre- 
sides. His sole function is to administer parliamentary 
rules. The system of Masonry is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that; we cannot determine by ballot what 
Masonry is; that is already unchangeably fixed by the 
Ancient Landmarks; except within. certain limits we 
cannot by ballot even decide what the lodge is to do, 
because most of its doings are set or prescribed by the 
constitutions, the by-laws, and other established regu- 
lations. And the Master of a lodge is not suffered 
merely to preside, merely to act as an umpire of de- 
bate; he is an executive in the literal sense, a Master, 
who must answer to his superiors not only for himself 
but for his lodge. 

The powers conferred upon him are exactly equated 
by those responsibilities. Unless he is to fail utterly 
he must wield those powers without fear or favor, and 
very often despite his own private preferences, There 
is in all this no danger of tyranny or arbitrariness. 
Each of his powers is defined by law; every prerogative 
is rooted in responsibility; for each of his privileges he 
is answerable. All of his functions exist not for his 
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own private indulgence, but are services to the brother- 
hood—services ancient, necessary, unalterable. 

I have said that the Worshipful Master is not a per- 
son but an office. Let me add that each of you is also 
an office. “Brother Mason” is a title as much as 
“Worshipful Master,” or as “Grand Master.” We 
meet here not as men but as Masons. You come here, 
you share in this work, you participate in this fellow- 
ship, in your capacity of lodge member. Elswhere you 
appear in other capacities, as the member of a family, 
as neighbor, as intimate friend, as employee or em- 
ployer; Here you come in your capacity as a Master 
Mason. When a man becomes a master Mason. he 
subdues his passions and he leaves his sectarian preju- 
dices and his jealousies of place or position. What 
it means to be a Master is clearly defined by the ritual 
and permanently regulated by the laws. All that I 
as your new Worshipful Master ask of you by way of 
support of my endeavors is that throughout the year 
you faithfully act the part of Master Masons. 

I am the Worshipful Master. It is necessary for 
some brother to be. I shall not expect you to honor 
me for that fact; if you honor me at all, let it be only 
for the small measure in which, under the guidance of 
the G. A. O. T. U., I may live up to the demands and 
opportunities of so important an office. 


Goethe, Freemason 


(Copyright, 1931, by The Masonic Service Association of the United States. Reprinted by permission.) 


Germany celebrated this year the Centennial of the 
death of her aie man of letters, Johann Wolfgang 
Von Goethe, as the United States célebrated the eon 
tcnnial of the birth of George Washington, her great- 
est general, statesman and president. 

Both were Freemasons. 

It is a continual puzzle to Masons, why Washing- 
almost never—mention 


ton’s biographers so seldom 
cither his Masonie correspondence, membership and 
Mastership, or the tremendous, if quiet, influence which 
Freemasonry had upon his life, character and activi- 
ties. 


The same puzzle exists about the biographers of the 
great German poct. To an interested and understand- 
ing Freemason, his works are replete with Masonic 
allusions; some of them obviously inspired by Masonic 
teachings. To the profane, this influence may be non- 
existent; perhaps it is because so few of the passionate 
admire rs of the great German, who have sung the ever- 
increasing chorus of praise for his life and labors, 
have Bown: Masons, and therefore have no background 
of Craft understanding. 

Many of his biographers put great stress upon hhis 
stay in Strassburg and his studies of Gothic architec- 
ture, particularly under the tutelage of the erent 
thinker, Herder, who is credited with inspiring Gocthe 
with his love —even his veneration — for Gothie build- 
ings. Freemasons will sce in this stay in Strassbure. 
where the great Gothic minster dominated his thought 
with its beauty. the progenitor of that desire to know 
more of the Craft which had built if) a desire to be 


tified when he was thirty-one years of age. He was 
Tnitanted 4 in Lodge Amalia, at Weimar (whate he lived 
most of his life and where he died) on the eve of the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, in 1780. 

Just how or why he became a Mason we do not know: 
neither can we know much of what impression his initia- 
tion made upon him. For it must not be supposed that 
the Masonry practiced then by Lodge Amalia was the 
Masonry we know, although doubiless it held some of 
our essentials. 

The lodge at Weimar was then under the “Rite of 
Strict Observance,” that curious compound of polities. 
religion and knights templarism. Of this rite Mackey 
Says! 

~The Rite of Strict Observance was a modifica- 

tion of Freemasonry, based on the Order of 

Knights Templar, and introduced into Germany 

in 175+ by its founder, the Baron von Hund. It 

was divided into the following seven deg 
Apprentice: 2. Fellow Craft; 3. Master 

Scottish Master: 5. Novice: 6. Templar: 7. 
fessed Knight. According to the system of the 
founder of this rite, upon the death of Jacques de 
Molay. the Grand Master of the Templars, Pierre 
d’Aumont. the Provincial Grand Master of Au- 
vergne, with two Commanders and five Knights. 
retired for purposes of safe ty into Scotland, which 


place the vy reached disguised as Oper: ative Masons, 
and there finding the Grand Commander, George 
Harris. and several Knights, they determined to 


continue the Order, Aumont was nominated Grand 
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Master at a Chapter held on St. John’s Day, 
1313. To avoid persecution the Knights became 
Freemasons. In 1361, the Grand Master of the 
Temple removed his seat to Old Aberdeen, and 
from that time the Order under the veil of Free- 
masonry, spread rapidly through France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal and elsewhere. These 
events constituted the principal subject of many 
of the Degrees of the Rite of Strict Observance. 
The others were connected with alchemy, magic, 
and other superstitious practices. The great doc- 
trine contended for by the followers of this Rite 
was, that every true Mason is a Knight Templar. 
The seeds of death were sown in the Strict Obsery- 


ance by its very fundamental—that the “Unknown Su- 
periors” supposed to be at its head, would communi- 
cate valued esoteric, not to say occult, secrets to its 
initiates. Obviously, no such secrets were ever com- 
municated and on the truth of history vanquishing the 
fiction that the Strict Observance was really connected 
with the old order of chivalry, the Rite died. 

Luckily for Goethe’s feeling for the Ancient Craft 
he had the advantage of a great admiration for Les- 
sing—indeed, for all we know to the contrary, it may 
have been Lessing’s love for Freemasonry which first 
led Goethe to seek the light. Goethe was far too broad- 
minded a man, and much too deep a thinker, to con- 
demn all that he found good in the Lodge at Weimar, 
merely because it dropped from under his feet almost 
as he secured a foothold! 

Two years after Goethe’s initiation, the Rite of the 
Strict Observance received its death blow, and Fred- 
erich Ludwig Schroeder, one of Germany’s greatest 
actors and an ardent Freemason, brought his influ- 
ence to bear upon German Freemasonry. Dissatisfied 
then (as thousands of devoted Freemasons are dis- 
satisfied today when any one attempts to “improve” 
upon ritual or doctrine) Schroeder. as Master of 
Lodge Emanuel at Hamburg, resolved to attempt a 
complete reformation of Masonry in Germany, to rid 
it of all its corruptions, “advanced” degrees, spurious 
Rites and fantastic “side orders,” founded on alchemy, 
Rosicrucianism, Hermetic philosophy, even upon magic 
and mysticism, 

His theory was that, ‘spite of the traditions of the 
Steinmetzen, Freemasonry had begun in Gothic Eng- 
land and spread to the continent, According to his 
belief, the English Book of Constitutions and the Fng- 
lish ritual held the only pure Freemasonry. Securing 
» copy of “Sachin and Boaz,” Schroeder translated it 
and made it the foundation of that which speedily be- 
came known as Schroeder's Rite or Schrocder’s system. 
Tt was adopted by the Provincial Grand Lodee in 1801 
and. later, by many other German Lodges, The Ham- 
bure Grand Todge, under whieh Lodge Amalia now 

holds. still works according to this system. (How the 
“Contleman belonging to the Jerufelam lodge” who 
wrote the pamphlet. would have turned in his grave had 


he known how his famous expose was to be used!) 

Otto Caspari, historian. Gocthe admirer and Ma 
conte enthusiast. couples Goethe and Schroeder in the 
chanee of working of Lodge Amalia. He sa vs 


“Frederich Ludwig Sehrocder was the man who. 
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meantime, made his appearance as the reformer 
of Fremasonry. He also went to Weimar and 
succeeded in persuading Goethe and the Duke Carl 
Augustus to take an interest in his system. Amalia 
Lodge accepted Schroeder’s system and in 1808 
opened its Temple again.” 


“Jachin and Boaz” may be found in any good Ma- 
sonic library. The modern Freemason will miss much 
that he knows in its pages, and find much that he does 
not know as Masonry, but he will also see that many 
essential Masonic principles are therein set forth. 

Gocthe remained a member of Amalia Lodge to the 
day of his death. What was to him the “new system” 
must have made a far greater appeal than the Rite of 
Strict Observance. Shortened, abbreviated, scanty as 
is the Masonry set forth in “Jachin and Boaz,” to us 
who are heirs of the rich ritual and symbolism of Pres- 
ton, Oliver, Desaugliers et al, it is yet Masonic, which 
he Strict Observance can hardly be considered to be 
in the light by which we moderns see. At any rate, 
Goethe embraced the Schroeder system as the real and 
Ancient Freemasonry, and it was this which influenced 
v0th his life and his writings. 

Because Goethe was a follower of Spinoza, ignorant 
fanatics have falsely accused him of atheism; a charge 
as ridiculous as it is unfounded. No one today finds 
Spinoza atheistic: no one ever read Goethe to find any- 
hing but a humble marvelling at the greatness of a 
nature he could not comprehend. Goethe stands awe- 
struck before creation; his characters are often blinded 
by the magnificance of the Cosmos, Goethe revered the 
Bible; merely because he could not accept the narrow 
definition of God and heaven which were the professions 
of his time, he has been thought by the ignorant to 
have denied the God all his works praise by their spirit 
of reverence for nature and its miracles. 

Throughout the works of this greatest of German 
poets—a genius so stupendous that he is not infre- 
quently bracketed with Shakespeare are countless 
Masonic thoughts, ideas, references, allusions. Some 
of these, like those found in Kipling. are evidently con- 
scious and intentional. Others—and these the Masonic 
student of Goethe loves best—are as evidently without 
intent: they are but the breathing into poem ‘or drama 
of those ideas of life, death, hereafter, moral principles 
and ethical doctrine, which, inculeated by Freema- 
sonry, were a part of Gocthe’s life. 

To English speaking Masons Gocthe’s best known 
Masonic work is the short poem “Mason Lodge.” It 
can be found in any collection of Gocthe’s works, and 
in Volume Twenty of the Little Masonic Library. Tt 
is given in full here, not only for purposes of short dis- 
cussion, but because, by some unaccountable and dis- 
tressing error, the first five lines, which are the kevnote 
of the whole poem, are omitted in the new (1929) Clegg 
edition of Mackey’s Encyclopedia. 


The translation is that of Thomas Carlyle: 


But heard are the Voices 
The Mason's ways are 
A type of Existance 
And his persistance 
Ts vs the days are 
Of men in this world. 
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The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow, 
We press still thorow, 

Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us—onward. 


And solemn before us 
Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal; 

Stars silent o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


While carnest thou gazest 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error 

Perplewes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the Voices— 
Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages: 
“Choose well; your choice is 
“Brief and yet endless; 


“Here eyes do regard you 
“In Eternity’s still 
“Here is all fullness, 

“Ve have, to reward you. 
“Work, and dispair not.” 


S83 


The word “thorow” (first stanza) is an obsolete ace 
ient of “thorough” meaning “through,” “forward, 
“ahead,” or “onward.” 

No short poem could more beautifully AD, the 
Masonic legend and doctrine; of continuity from “time 
immemorial”; of hope so great that though we ascend 
the Winding Stair of life without knowing whether 
gladness or sorrow are hidden in the future, still we 
climb, pressing ever onward, undaunted: of the terror 
and fear of the “grim tyrant,” the voiceless grave, the 
unrevealed mystery; of the comfort and hope of the 
immortal voices from sage. experience, history and na- 
ture; of those “eyes” which “regard you” from beyond 

does not Freemasonry teach of an All Seeing Bye? 
of that “all fullness’ of the future which is ours if we 
“choose well”—choice brief as a moment, result end- 
less as eternity! And finally, that courageous, mspir- 
ing closing admonition—“work—and dispair not!” 

Tt is as impossible to compress the mighty allegorical 
drama of Faust into a paragraph as to do the same 
for Hamlet. Goethe did not invent the character of 
Faust. nor the legend of his “selling himself to the 
devil.” Faust was an actual historic character, a 
“seoundrelly magician and astrologer” about whom 

‘v legends clustered, In 1587, Faust appears ts 
the hero of a popular book, in which the Doctor 
(Faust) turns from God in the pride of his strength 
and knowledge. He sells his soul to the devil in return 


for a life of pleasure, luxury and gratification of de- 


sire on earth. - 

Goethe added to the old legend a tender and tragic 
love story and wove into it a philosophic content en- 
tirely foreign to the material which began as an old 
Wives tale, expanded into a plot for puppet shows, and 
finally became a popular book. Te makes of Faust a 
student and a thinker. but also aman, with all of man’s 
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desires. Mephistopheles is the wily and specious 
tempter; Margurite is part of the bait. Throughout 
the tragedy the struggle for ascendency between good 
and evil is made manifest, just as in the Masonic 
drama. It is here that the keen student of Freema- 
sonry and the lover of Goethe find so many contacts 
between mind of the poet and teachings of the Fratern- 
ity. As in the Legend of Hiram Abif, Faust at last 
finds that evil may not forever strive successfully with 
good; his final and greatest satisfaction is not in sel- 
fish pleasure, which means death for the soul, but in 
work for humanity. 

Difference of language, of Rite, and of age, make 
Masonic parallels in Gocthe’s works and the story and 
ritual we know anything but literal. Such a study of 
an author is not for the literal minded. To read 
Goethe literally is on a par with scanning Hamlet’s 
soliloquy for knowledge of the physical phenomena of 
sleep! To discuss the Legend of Hiram Abif from a 
literal standpoint is wholly to miss its significance and 
its beauty. Goethe makes of his great character an 
allegory; allegorically, Faust and Hiram are not un- 
like. Though one first resists while the other first 
yields to severe temptation, in the end the same lesson 
is taught by both—that truth overcomes error and 
evil, and that the divine is always within humanity do 
we but seck far enough. 

However, it is not only in Faust, the greatest of 
his many works, that the interested Freemason will 
find the influence of the gentle Craft upon the great 
German poct. Wilhelm Meister’s progress is through 
what may be called a series of apprenticeships (at least 
they are periods of learning) to a stage of “further 
light” in which he learns that only by reverence for 
God, man and self can a firm character foundation be 
builded. Werther, Egmont and Gotz von Berlichingen, 
are all exemplars of the poet’s concern for inner spir- 
itual freedom. Iphigenia denies the traditional barriers 
of race and religion, just as does Freemasonry today 
(and has, ever since the Mother Grand Lodge of 1717). 
Both poct and Fraternity contend for the right of the 
individual to erect his own spiritual plumb line, as told 
by Amos of the Jehova of old who said “TI will set a 
plumb line in the midst of my people Israel, I will not 
again pass by them any more.” In Tasso the hero is 
seriously threatened with political and social powers 
but overcomes them by faith in the God-given powers 
within him. 

It may be argued that as these are themes of poets 
and playrights of all ages, there is no more reason for 
ascribing a Masonic origin for them in Gocthe’s works, 
than to reason that Shakespeare must have been a 
Mason beeause in many of his plays truth overcomes 
error, wrong is supine against right and virtue tri- 
umphant over evil. 

The difference is that we know Gocthe to have been 
an interested. thoughtful and zealous Freemason: 
Todge Amalia celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his initiation with the aged but still vigorous poet tak- 
ing part in the celebration. Of this important event 
in Gootlies life. Brother Otto Caspari has beautifully 
written: 


“On to old age he remained the intellectual cen 
ter of Amalia Lodge. Tt was a sacred and hal- 


lowed day when Goethe celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the temple at Weimar. There he stood, 
the great and venerable poet, who had lived to see 
so much—the symbol of true and pure human love, 
no hypocrite, openly confessing his human weak- 
nesses, but relying on his noble, good and imper- 
ishable heart, of which it has been said ‘Goethe’s 
heart, which but few people knew, was as great as 
his intellect, which everybody knows.’ 

“It must have been an impressive moment, when 
the grand old Mason, after receiving numerous 
ovations, responded by citing that Masonic poem 
which shows us clearly how he, an aged man, had 
retained eternal youth and love in his heart. He 
praised Freemasonry as the sublime and everlast- 
ing union of humanity.” 
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The greatest of men have to die; Goethe was called 
to the Celestial Lodge Above on March 22, 1832. 

Pathetically, yet most beautifully, his last words 
were Masonic—Masonic in the language of the Craft 
all Freemasons of all lands and all Rites know. Per- 
haps this cry was but a physical craving for increased 
illumination as his eyes failed him. But thinking of his 
life, and the stupendous gifts he made to mankind, the 
urge to learn, to know, to reach out into the unknown 
for the solution of all mystery, which breathes through 
many of his poems and dramas, it is difficult to think 
of them except as symbolic of the man, his works, his 
Freemasonry and his character. 

With his last breath, Goethe cried the immortal 
phrase—“‘More light!” 


The Land of the Pharaohs 


W. Bro. Percy Rockliff, P.A.G.D.C. (accompanied 
by W. Bro. Sir George Royle, C.B.E., P.A.G.D.C.) 
recently took a health cruise to Egypt, and was good 
enough to give a few impressions of his visit, which are 
summarized below. 

From the Masonic point of view, Bro. Rockliff stated 
that he found little of note. The triangle figured in 
some of the mural decorations, and threes and sevens 
were in evidence in most temples—the former in the 
number of the principal shrines therein; the latter in 
the number of columns in particular sections thereof. 

Its Religion —After studying Egypt’s monuments. 
it became obvious that the Jewish Ark of the Covenant 
bore a sacred affinity to the Sacred Boat of the ancient 
Egyptians, which also was kept in the inner sanctuary, 
the latter being entered by the chief priest once a year, 
when the sacred boat was borne in procession. The 
serpent, too, was a component part of the old Egyp- 
tian faith, and the principle of the resurrection of the 
bedy a cardinal point therein, as the contents of the 
tombs of the kings amply testify. 

From his earliest days the Egyptian was a farmer. 
Small wonder, therefore, that he worshipped the sun as 
the source and giver of life. Even the kings never 
forgot the beginnings of their ancestry, and the shep- 
herd’s crook and the flail were the symbols of royalty, 
as the orb and sceptre are with us. Sway 


In the same way, 
who can wonder that the carly Egyptian made gods of 
those who assisted him in his calling—the dog, then 
(as now) his friend, and the ox which gave him milk, 
butter, cheese, meat and hide. 

Tts Visitors. Vo the tourist, undoubtedly, many 
attractions are held out. Ruined temples going back 
to early Biblical history; the tombs of the kings: the 
Pyramids and Sphinx, mosques and minarets: the ro- 
mance of the Caliphs, veiled women, cte.. ete. But it 
were better to retain one’s belief in all these 


as depicted 
hy the artist, or in the prope 


ganda pamphlets of the 


travel agencies, than risk the disillusionment of the ac- 
tuality. For a grievous disappointment awaits. the 


tourist. The Pyramids fail to convey to the eve an 
appearance of great sizes and a native. in exchange for 
the promise of 2s. Gd. undertakes to run up and down 


the largest of them in eight minutes. To-day they 
present the appearance of crumbling masses of ma- 
sonry, and the area around their bases bears every 
resemblance to a large and untidy stonemason’s yard. 
From the Sphinx, now that the body has been exea- 
vated from the sand, one is kept at . 
tance. It is more compelling as 


a respectable dis- 
an item of interest than 
the adjacent Pyramids, but the main purpose of these 
monuments of Giza at the present time would appear 
te be to form a background for the tourist’s portrait 
seated upon a camel conveniently provided by an enter- 
prising photographer. 

The tombs of the kings—and queens—in the moun- 
tain range facing Luxor are aptly placed. It is indeed 
the valley of the dead. Nota blade of grass is to be 
seen; the solitude, before the tourist era began, must 
have been profound. 

The ancient rulers of Egypt began the excavation 
and decoration of their tomb from the beginning of 
their reign. This probably accounts for the smallness 
of poor Tutankamen’s domain among the giant tombs 
immediately adjacent to his own, for he reigned but 
a few years. The size of Tutankamen’s tomb accounts, 
too, for the piled-up condition of its contents when 
discovered. What treasures must have fallen into the 
hands of those who, ages since, robbed the mightiest of 
these tombs, can best be conjectured after secing the 
collection from Tutankamen’s er. 
in the museum at Cairo, 6 
a house of many 


ave which now reposes 
The tomb was, in essence, 
rooms, cach furnished for a different 
purpose, as is the case with our ain: westdoneass and 
the innermost chamber, which contained the sarcoph- 


agus, was sometimes as many as 300 feet within the 
solid rock. 


Truly amazing must have 
patience of those who toiled 


been the industry and 
in those far-off days 
whether artist, craftsman, or slave —bereft as they 
were of all modern enginecring means of aiding the 
builder. 

As for the ruins of their temples, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment are now fully alive to the value of making their 
country the world’s touring 


ground. But they are 
carrying the work of restoration to extremes, and the 
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moden cement is being covered with ink and crayon 
inscriptions and drawings after the manner of their 
forefathers in such a way as to endeavor to deceive 
the unpractised eye. 

Its Women.—The mysticism of the East, portrayed 
to our imagination by its veiled women, is another bit- 
ter pill for the tourist to swallow. The veil is worn 
both by the ugly and the otherwise, and the former 
seem largely to predominate. To see these women trail- 
ing their long skirts through the dust and dirt of this 
country would be sufficiently appalling were one sure 
that a bath would follow the walk. But we were 
credibly informed that such a thing as a bath was, to 
the mass of the population, unknown, whilst even the 
washing of the hands and face was (again in the mass) 
a rarity. Certain it is that soap is a luxury, and even 
in the deluxe hotels of Cairo and Luxor it is conspicu- 
ous by its absence from bed and bathrooms. 

The women of Egypt work hard at manual labor. 
Not only are they the proverbial carriers of water, 
but of every other commodity, including food for the 
cattle. Indeed, if there is anything to be borne on 
foot, it is the woman’s province to be the bearer, while 
her lord bestrides his donkey, or rocks himself to sleep 
on his camel. Those to whom the motion of the sea 
is anathema should ’ware the camel’s hump. 

In the fields also the women take their share of the 
daily toil. The tools of husbandry are of the most 
primitive description, the only evidence of mechanical 
aid scen by me during our journeyings of nearly 1,500 
miles being the advertisements of a well-known tractor, 
and as one notes the oxen at the water-wheel and men 
laboriously turning an even simpler appliance for 
bringing the Nile water up the bank, one’s thoughts 
are inevitably carried back hundreds—may be thou- 
sands—of ye . 

Its Sanitation — From the point of view of one’s 
health, sanitation is practically non-existent, and the 
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impression gathered as soon as one leaves Port Said in 
the train is that the condition of the poor in Egypt is 
more terrible than in any other country in the world. 
A mud hut, with little or no roof, is to them a palace. 
Some serve for habitation nothing but a small enclosure 
in the sand, surrounded by tall reeds, this magnificent 
accommodation being shared by both humans and ani- 
mals. Even in the principal cities, slums and desola- 
tion exist cheek by jowl with the most modern build- 
ings. Of treated roads there are but few (not a single 
one at Luxor), and the dust created by motor cars may 
be imagined. Eyes, nostrils and lungs all suffer as a 
consequence, and this is a substantial offset against 
the glorious sunshine which prevails. 


Fortunately, Englishmen are not responsible for the 
domestic government of Egypt, and its own inhabi- 
tants much prefer to drink the free water of the Nile 
as it flows on its way to the sea than pay for a pure 
water supply in the few places where such has been 
provided. 

To those politicians who honestly believe that in our 
own country things are not all that they might be, one 
“an with confidence recommend a visit to this land, 
which was possessed of no mean civilization in days 
when Britain was merely the abode of the cave man. 
By comparison, England is undoubtedly much nearer 
being a country fit for heroes to live in than some have 
been content to believe. 

Its People. — Above all things, the present-day 
Egyptians—inen, women, children—are a nation of 
beggars. Their mendicity and persistent appeal for 
backsheesh make the tour life a constant misery, 
whilst the art of partly doing a thing, leaving it to 
another to continue and to a third to complete, is 
practised to perfection in order that as many as 
possible of the inhabitants may batten upon the 
unfortunate traveller—The Freemason. 


Belated Reinstatements 


At the most recent session of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine the grand master in his annual address took up 
the question of reinstatements. Many of them had 
been reported during the year and the grand master 
asked the question, “How many of these reinstatements 
are actuated by a sincere desire to again become 
actively associated with an organization which at one 
time they considered of sufficient merit to prompt them 
to join it, and how many are actuated by a less worthy 
motive?” His words on this important subject may 
well be taken to heart generally. He says: “When, as 
in some cases, a Mason after being suspended for non- 
payment of dues goes for a period of twenty or more 
years without paying any attention to the order, and 
then, after approaching or perhaps having reached old 
age, comes forward with the request that he be rein- 
stated, one cannot help wondering if this may not be 
an effort to get under cover during the rest of his non 
productive years, T think discretion should be used 
regarding these reinstatements, and their motives, so 
far as possible, be investigated.” 


The grand secretary of the same state also had 
something to say on the same subject. He cited the 
case of a member who had been suspended for non-pay- 
ment of dues and, after thirty-two years of indifference, 
asked to be taken in again and was placed on the roll 
without question. The grand secretary wrote: “When 
his card was written up the date of his originally re- 
ceiving the degrees showed that he must have been 
cighty-two years of age when reinstated to member- 
ship. 

Such cases as those cited have a false and ho low 
sound. They savor strongly of that selfishly acquisi- 
tive motive which secks to demand something for noth- 
ing “and be quick about it!" They mutely relate the 
story of men who, cither unable or unwilling to pay 
their dues, allow themselves to be suspended. We take 
no chance of being untruthful when we say that no 
lodge of Masons will deprive a brother of us member- 
ship if he makes manifest the desire to retain it. A 
lodge will remit his duces if he is obviously unable to pay 


or will carry him along for an almost indefinite k neth 
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of time should he show the disposition to pay when 
able to do so. It follows, therefore, that suspended 
members are almost invariably those who themselves 
determine to drop their Masonic connection. They go 
through the years indifferent to Masons and Masonry, 
finding their friends and associations elsewhere than in 
the fraternity, giving no financial or other assistance 
to our institution in its good works, and when, after 
twenty or more years, they find themselves failing, have 
no accumulation of means to take care of them in old 
age, and their earning power has departed, they come 
back with the claim that, having been Masons at one 
time, Masonry should take care of them in their de- 
pendence. No sane man, having deliberately discon- 
tinued his life insurance, would expect to be able to 
collect dividends upon it. 

Masonry, however, is not a cold-blooded business 
proposition but a brotherhood, That means that it 
will go further in the relief of a brother than his own 
actions really deserve. It will forgive some lapses and 
shortcomings and still continue to do its part in char- 
ity. But a lapse of twenty or more years 1s unmistak~ 
able evidence of a desire to dissolve the fraternal bond. 
It is two decades of intended absence, of refusal to have 
anything to do with the brethren, of selfish withholding 


upon as one of th 
Barnum said there 
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of dues and of deliberate evasion of all calls to aid in 
the relief of other Masons who may be in need. To 
return after so long a period of willful neglect has the 
appearance of high-powered effrontery. 

Also to be considered are the brethren who, after 
neglecting Masonry for a long time while engaged in 
active business pursuits, find themselves with more leis- 
ure in later life, feel a mellowing of disposition and a 
returning of interest in their fellows, and come back 
to us with the intention of atoning as far as possible 
for their previous fraternal shortcomings. 
are usually sincere in their desire to resume brotherly 
associations and become helpful and valuable members 

The obvious course for lodges to pursue upon rece - 
ing applications for reinstatement. after long periods 
of neglect is to make the closest investigation of the 
motives of the applicant and weigh carefully the easily 
ascertained history of his particular case, : 
has no wish to abdicate its position as the fraternal 
helper of its members, but wants to take the most char- 
itable view of small faults and discrepancies. But as 
an institution it is definitely opposed to being imposed 
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ose witless persons of whom P, ‘Pp 
was “one born every minute,” 
—Masonic Chronicler 


at Savannah, in 1734: and was 


NOVEMBER ANNIVERSARIES 1. t Mason initiated in 


6 i yn as the “firs 
Voltai known as ; : 

: i ceurred at Sayan- 

France, November 24, 1694, was made His death ccurre van 
a Mason in the Lodge of the Nine 
Following 


who was born at Paris. 


Georgia.” 
nah, November 3, 1775. - 

Samucl HH. Parsons, Revolutionary 
officer, and one of the first judges of 
November the supreme court of the Northwest 
territory. Ohio, was drowned in Big 
Beaver” River, Ohio. November 17, 
1789. He was one of the original mem 
bers of American Union Lodge. later 


j u 
affiliating with 


Sisters at Paris, in 1778. 
his death a “Lodge of Sorrow’, or Ma 
sonic service, was held on 
28, 1778, at which Benjamin Franklin 
officiated. 

Andrew McNair, doorkceper of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, became 2 


; *s Lodge No, 2. 
felloweraft in Lodge No. Philadel i St. Johns § 
phia, Pa. November 21, 1755. He it Middletown, Conn. 


was who rang the Liberty Bell for the Robert Burns, famous Scottish poet. 


-svember 30, 1792. elected 
: nate J was. on November 30, 
reading of the Proclamation of nde Be ania iste 


senior warden of 


pendence. No. 179. Dumfries. Scotland. 


Peyton Randolph, first president © lag ; 
the ‘Contivientil Tonesienss reecived, on Dr. Moses Holbrook. fourth grand 


November 6. 1773, a warrant from commander of the Southern ey 
Lord Petrie, Grand Master of Enyland. — ¢ ouneil (1826-t4) : was Pe ed sin 
; Masonic Middlesex Lodge. Framingham, Mass.. 
November 13. 180k On November 15. 
1822, he was admitted as a member of 
the Supreme Council 

Joseph Brant (Phaye ndanega). Mo 
chief, who was made a 


constituting him master of the 
lodge at Williamsburg. Va. 
Noble Jones. first physician in the 
Colony of Georgia, and a captain of 
Governor Ogilethorpe’s militia. wets 
Mason in Solomon's Lodge No hawk Indian 


made a 


Mason in London, England, in 4 
died at Wellington Square, Cay 
November 24, 1807. 

John Drayton, Grand Mastop 


UG, 


ada, 


South Carolina, and Governor Hf an 
state, died at Charleston, Novemboy pe 
1822. 27, 
Marquis de tte Was. a 
vember 28, 1824 elected: to en 
membership in Fredericksburg at 
Lodge No. #. § a.) 
Gen. W illiam Hull, Gloneian 
Michigan Perritory (18035 12) of 
first master of Meridian Lodge. and 
Mass. (1797). died at Newton i 
November 29, 1825, : Mass... 


Ernest: Augustus. Duke of ¢ 
land. fifth son of King George al 
on November 1, 1928, elected : 
master of the Grand Lodge of i. 

Gen, Philip Reed, Revolutions 
fieer, and United States AiNitar fine 
Maryland (1806-13). died at Ty as 
town, Md.. November 2. pyag Hg ing 


Was, 


rand 


Wil 
ainember of Lodge No ~ 


Md. 


2. Chestertown 
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James A. Garfield, twentieth United 
States President, was born November 
19, 1831, at Orange, Ohio, and was ini- 
tiated in Magnolia Lodge No. 20, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, November 19, 1861. He 
was raised in Columbus Lodge No. 30, 
November 22, 1864, by request of Mag- 
nolia Lodge. 

James H. Hopkins, tenth grand 
master of Knights Templar, U. S. A. 
(1874-77), was born in Washington, 
Pa., November 3, 1832. 

Edwin T. Booth, noted Shakespear- 
ian actor, and member of New York 
(N. Y.) Lodge No, 330, was born at 
Belair, Md., November 13, 1833. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 
(later King Edward VII), was born 
November 9, 1841, at London, and in 
1874 was elected grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of England, He attained 
the thirty-third degree in the Scottish 
Rite of that country. 

General Montfort Stokes, Governor 
of North Carolina (1830-32), and an 
officer in the grand lodge of that state, 
died at Fort Gibson, Okla., November 
4, 1842. 

Robert E. Withers, Grand Master of 
Virginia (1871-73), and United States 
Senator from that state (1875-81), be- 
came a member of Eureka Chapter No. 
10, R.A.M., Lynchburg, Va., in No- 
vember, 18 

John Philip Sousa, famous march 
composer, was born at Washington, D. 
C., November 6, 1854, and was raised 
in Hiram Lodge No. 10, of that city, 
November 18, 1881. 

Richard Vaux, who as grand master, 
laid the corner-stone of the Philadel- 
phia Masonie Temple in 1868, became 
a member of Philadelphia Command- 
ery No, 42, K.T., November 16, 18 

Charles B. Aycock, Governor of 
North Carolina (1901-05), and grand 
orator of the grand lodge of that state. 
was born in Wayne County, N. C.. No- 
vember 1, 1859. 

Warren G,. Harding, twenty-ninth 
President of the United States, was 
born at Corsica, Ohio. November 2. 
1865. He was a member of both Scot- 
tish and York Rites, as well as the Mys- 
tic Shrine. 

Jacob Collamer, Postmaster General 
under President Taylor (1849-50), and 
later U.S. Senator from) Vermont, 
died at Woodstock, Vt... November 9, 
1865. He was a member of Rising Sun 
Lodge No. 7. Royalton, Vt. 

Prank A. Marshall. author of the De 
Molay Ritual. was born at) Leaven 
worth, Kansas, November 13. 1865. and 
on November 16, 1916. received the 


> 


thirty-second degree at) Kansas City. 

Mo. : 
Zachariah Chandler. Secretary of the 

Interior under President Grant (1875 
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77), and a member of Detroit (Mich.) 
Lodge No, 2, died at Chicago, Ill., No- 
vember 1, 1879. 

Isaac L. Patterson, Governor of Ore- 
gon (1927-29), was passed in Salem 
(Ore.) Lodge No. 4, November 16, 
1881. 

John Q. A. Fellows, Grand Master 
of Louisiana (1860-66), ninth grand 
master of Knights Templar, U. S, A. 
(1871-74), and an active member of 
the Southern Supreme Council, died at 
New Orleans, La., November 28, 1897. 

John Wanamaker, noted merchant, 
and Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Harrison, became a Royal Arch 
Mason in Abington Chapter No. 5, 
Jenkintown, Pa., November 13, 1900. 
On November 15, 1912, he became a 
Scottish Rite Mason at Philadelphia. 

Francis E, Warren, first Governor of 
Wyoming (1890), and U. S. Senator 
from that state for many years, re- 
ceived the thirty-second degree at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., November 23, 1900. 
His death occurred at Washington, 
D. C., November 24, 1929. 

Robert I, Clegg, Masonic editor and 
historian, was passed in Tyrian Lodge 
No. 870, Cleveland, Ohio, November 
22, 1905. 

Earl Robert, British army officer, 
who served with distinction in India 
and South Africa, and who in 1895 was 
senior grand warden of the Grand 
Lodge of England, died at St. Omer, 
France, November 14, 1914. 

Warren L. Thomas, Grand Master 
of Kentucky (1880), and seventeenth 
grand master of Knights Templar, 
U.S. A. (1895-98). died at Tueson, 
Ariz., November 23, 1914, 

Alva Adams, Governor of Colorado 
for three terms, received the thirty 
third degree, and was crowned active 
member in Colorado of the Southern 
Supreme Council. November 6, 1917. 
On November 1, 1919, he affiliated with 
the Seottish Rite Bodies in Pueblo. 
Colo. His death oceurred at Battle 
Creek, Mich. November 1, 1922. 

Thomas Martin, U. Senator 
from Virginia (1894-1919), and oa 
member of Scottsville (Va.) Lodge No. 
t. died at Charlottesville, Va.. Novem 
her 12, 1919. 

Earl Douglas Haig. British Tield 
Marshal, was on November 30, 1925. 


reappointed Junior Grand Deacon of 
Seotland, and was. on November 30, 
1926, appointed senior grand deacon. 

Lord Blythswood., grand — master 
Mason of the Grand Lodee of Scotland 
(1926-29). and an active member of 
the Supreme Council of that countrys 


died at his home near Renfrew. Scot 
land. November Tk, 1929 

Clarence DD. Clark. U.S.) Senator 
from Wyoming (E895 1917). and oa 


oS) 
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thirty-third degree member of the 
Southern Jurisdiction, died at Evans- 
ton, Wyo., November 18, 1930. 


LIVING BRETHREN 

Fay Hempstead, poet laureate of 
Freemasonry, and grand secretary of 
Arkansas since 1881, was born Novem- 
ber 24, 1847, at Little Rock, Ark.. 
and on November 23, 1901, received 
the thirty-third degree in the Southern 
Jurisdiction. 

Charles H. Merz, M. D., Masonic 
author and lecturer, was born at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, November 7, 1861, and is 
a member of both York and Scottish 
Rites. 

William H. Murray, Governor of 
Oklahoma, was born near Collinsville, 
Texas, November 21, 1869, and is a 
member of the Scottish Rite bodies at 
McAlester, Okla. 

Samuel A. Baker, former Governor 
of Missouri, and former state superin- 
tendent of schools, was born at Pat- 
terson, Mo., November 7, 1874, and 
is a member of Jefferson Lodge No. 
43, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Ibra C. Blackwood, Governor of 
South Carolina, and grand master of 
that state, was born at Spartanburg, 
November 21, 1878. 

Roland H. Hartley, Governor of 
Washington, received the master Ma- 
son degree in Cataract Lodge No. 2, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 26. 
1885, 

Floyd B. Olson, Governor of Min- 
nesota, was born at Minneapolis, No- 
vember 13, 1891, and on November 21, 
1917, became a member of Hennepin 
Lodge No. +, of that city. 

Clarence M. Dunbar, past Imperial 
Potentate of the Mystic Shrine, became 
a member of Bristol Lodge, Attleboro. 
Mass.. November 19, 1896. 

Daniel W. Turner. Governor of 
Towa, became a Mason in Instruction 
Lodge No, 275, Corning. Towa, No- 
vember 22, 1901, On November 15. 
1929, he received the thirty-second de- 
gree at Des Moines. 

George H, Dern, Governor of Utah. 


received the thirty-second degree at 
Salt Lake City, November 17, 1904. 

Karl ©. Mills. Imperial Potentate 
of the Mystie Shrine. received the 
thirty-second de at Des Moines. 
Towa. November 1907. 

Will Rogers, famous comedian. be 
came a member of Akbar Shrine ‘Tem 
ple at Tulsa, Okla... November 20, 19T#. 

George B. Dolliver, past Grand Mas 
ter of Michigan. received the thirty 
at Grand Rapids, No 


second deer 

vember 1. LOTS 
William G. Conley 

West Virginia. atiliated with Charles 


Governor of 
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ton (W. Va.) Lodge No. 153, Novem- 
ber 13, 1919. 

Harry F. Byrd, former Governor of 
Virginia, was made a Mason in Win- 
chester Hiram Lodge No. 21, in No- 
vember, 1925. 

Prince of Wales was installed as 
master of St. Mary Magdalen Lodge 
No. 1528, London, in November, 1925, 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton was 
elected Grand Master Mason of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, November 5, 
1931. 

Warren E. Green, Governor of South 
Dakota, received the thirty-second de- 
gree at Yankton, S. D., November 19, 
1931. 


NEWS OF WORLD 
FREEMASONRY 


By Cyrus Frevp Witrarp, F.P.S. 

The Grand Lodge of Palestine, re- 
cently organized, we are informed by 
our corresponding member at Jerusa- 
lem, is not recognized by the United 
Grand Lodge of England and_ the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, who have 
lodges there. There was an attempt of 
outsiders to form a grand lodge of 
seven lodges formerly belonging to the 
National Grand Lodge of Egypt, 
which split in two, with neither side 
being recognized by the grand lodges 
of Europe, who know the facts, al- 
though some grand lodges in the United 
States have recognized one faction and 
some the other faction. 


* * * 


In Roumania there is the National 
Grand Lodge of Roumania, which is 
recognized by the United Grand Lodge 
of England. The Grand Lodge of 
Transylvania has recently united with 
the National Grand Lodge of Rouma- 
nia. There is also the Grand Orient 
of Roumania, which was organized by 
agents of the Grand Lodg 
York, but this is not recognized by the 
United Grand Lodge of England. 
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The idea of “exclusive jurisdiction” 
is not as tenaciously held in Europe as 
in the United States, and hence the 
Grand Orient of France did not protest 
sion of its 


so strongly against the in 
territory in Syria, a territory under the 


mandate of France, and the formation 
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of a district grand lodge under the 
Grand Lodge of New York, as the lat- 
ter did over the formation of the 
French lodge ‘‘Atlantide’ at New 
York. 


Some American Masons have asked 
what is the difference between a grand 
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108 Columns of vital news con- 
cerning the activities of Free- 
masons everywhere. 

24 Columns of review and com- 
ment from more than a 
dozen national and interna- 
tional editorial sources, call- 
ing your attention to impor- 
tant articles of value to New 
England Freemasons. 

110 Columns of special items. 
including accounts of the 
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the value of Tue Masonic 
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lodge and a grand orient. “Grand 
“Orient” means “Great East’, and in 
many Masonic bodies so named it con- 
trols the Scottish Rite degrees as well 
as the three symbolic degrees. 

* * * 

Gradually, however, the Scottish 
Rita dogtiecs ate Lelie separated fron 
the symbolic degrees and turned over 
to supreme councils, which are inde- 
pendent of any other body, as we have 
it in the United States. 

ee 


The three symbolic degrees are grad- 
ually divorcing themselves also from 
the Scottish Rite degre although it 
should be remembered that it was the 
Scottish Rite that started the Blue 
lodge Masonry in nearly all the later 
European and South American coun- 


tries. 


* & & 


Speaking of “exclusive jurisdiction”, 
there were nine grand lodges in Ger- 
many, of which three would only admit 
Trinitarian Christians. When they 
tried to fetter the minds and actions 
of their members, whole lodges threw 
up their charters, resigned in a body, 
and applied for charters in the Sym- 
bolic Grand Lodge of Germany. which 
was started to give freedom of religious 
belief to German Freemasons. Now 
these nine grand lodges, some of whom 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction, sud- 
denly discovered there is no room for 
10 grand lodges. while there is room 
for 9. 


* * 


Talking of Christian grand lodges, 
the grand lodges of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark are not only sectarian 
Christian bodies, but they are also aris- 
tocratic. They are not only opposed to 
the universal character of Freemasonry 
such as we have it in the United States. 
Where we admit any man as long as 
he is a good, moral man, without re- 
gard to his religious opinions. but he 
must belong to the titled or moneyed 
In Sweden and Denmark 
ry grand mas 


aristocracy 
the King is the heredi 
ter, and this control of Masonry makes 


their seat on the throne more secure, 
which of course is not “polities” from 
their standpoint. 

* * * 


There have. however, recently been 
formed grand lodges in) Norway and 
Denmark that are based on the demo 
cratic principles which prevail in’ our 
republic, They have not applied for 
recognition to American grand lodges. 
which should be the first to welcome 


Masonic lodges based on our own dem 


oeratic ideals. rather than those based 


on “the divine rights of kings 
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Cyrus Frecp Wittarp. Secretary 
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Above Officers form Executive 
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We Grow New 
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1. Cyrus Field Willard was editor 


PATRICK J. GILL of The Master Mason for six years at All Home Cooked Food at 


grand high priest of the Grand Chap 
ter of Massachusetts; Curtis Chipman, 
Grand Master of Masons in Massachu 


ALLEN BROS. Corp. 


Since 1867 


Hair i 7 
EXAMINATION FREE setts a _ BOSTON, MASS. 
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TELEPHONE KENMORE 2547 


Scott Clifton Carbee 


PORTRAIT PAINTER OF 
DISTINGUISHED MASONS 


STUDIO 


126 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. AT 
BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. MASS. 


THE BOSTON 
REGALIA CO. 


76 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WwW 


COSTUMES — APRONS 
JEWELS 
K. T. UNIFORMS 
BANNERS — FLAGS 


——————————————————— 


The Hotel Gralyn 


20 CHAKLESGATE WEST 
One Block from Kenmore Square 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Make your living expenses economical .. . 
Including everything, gas, light, linen, maid 
service and the luxury of hotel services and 
surroundings... If you wish .. . kitchen 
ette privileges may be had without 
extra expense. 
Beautifully located in Boston's most 
Exclusive location. 
Extremely moderate rates 
SINGLE and DOUBLE ROOMS 
Large and Small Apartments 
KENmore 3000 R. K. Johnson, Manager 


Make WOLF’S Your 
Apparel 
Headquarters 


Featuring the finest clothes | 
in Boston from $15 to $30. 


WOLF’S 


325 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON | 


HAVE 


United Production, Inc. 
STAGE 
Musicals, Revues, Minstrel or Opera 
Sell-or-Percentage 


10 BEACH ST Lib. 6340 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


Suggested formation of the Philalethes 
Society and was its first president. Re- 
signed when first secretary died to take 
position of secretary, and has been in 
that position ever since, and brought 
the Society to its present position. 

2. Alfred H. Moorhouse became 
president of the Society after the death 
of our beloved Brother Robert I. Clegg, 
the second president. Brother Moor- 
house for 20 years has been the pub- 
lisher as well as the editor of the Ma- 
sonic Crarrsman, of Boston. He has 
shown a grasp of the fundamentals of 
Masonry which has won him interna- 
tional recognition. 

3. Henry F. Evans, the first vice- 
president, is the hard-working editor of 
the Square and Compass of Denver, 
Colorado, and gets out a very credit- 
able magazine, of which Brother A. E. 
Valentine is the owner and_ business 
manager. He was one of the earlier 
Fellows to see the possibility of the 
Society, and has helped its growth ma- 
terially. 

4. William C. Rapp, second vice 
president, is one whose trenchant pen 
is known throughout the width and 
breadth of the United States. His Ma- 
sonic Chronicler, published in Chicago, 
appeals to a larger number of Masons 
in that city than there are in the whole 
of Germany or France, but being a 
weekly, it is not so well known abroad 
as some of the monthlies, although it 
exercises a greater influence among its 
own constituency. He is the principal 
s its editor. 


owner, as well 

5. Ernest E. Murray is the treas- 
urer of the Philalethes Society, but up 
to the present time has not been over- 
worked. He is well known for his 
writings in the New wlge Magazine, 
and has also had articles published in 
Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, and re- 
cently an article has been translated 
into French for publication in a maga- 
zine at Paris. His address is Billings, 
Montana, which is given for those de- 
siring to make donations to the work 
of the Society, or bequests. 

6. Louis Block is past grand master 
of Iowa, is its fraternal correspondent, 
and a well-known writer, always worth 
ive sover- 


reading. He is now the 
eign grand inspector general for Towa, 
as well as a judge on the bench at 
Davenport, Towa, so he has no idle 
moments. Delivered) memorable ora 
tion on Albert Pike before the Supreme 
Council, Southern Jurisdiction. 

7. Dr, Ernest Crutcher has written 
much for The New Age magazine and 
other magazines, His writings on the 
influence of tobacco on the ductless 
glands caused the secretary to stop 
smoking cigarettes after smoking them 


for 35 years. 
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READ & WHITE 
Dress Clothes Renting 


Slightly Used Suits For Sale, Su'table 
for Lodge Work, Quartettes, Etc. 
TWO STORES: 

111 Summer St.—93 Massacuuserts Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Connection 
Woolworth Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


————__—_——— 
a 


Pastime Athletic Club 


175 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Two up-to-date Gymnasiums 40x60, 
Locker room and showers. You can learn 
to play Tennis, Squash, Golf, Basket-Ball, 
Volley-Ball also the latest and popular game 
of Badminton. We will furnish you the 
rackets and teach you the game for four 
dollars a month or one dollar a week. 
Classes are forming now, open from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 

Gymnastic Dancing 
MISS DORIS DALE, Instructor. 

You can join the Gymnastic Dancing 

Class at a small additional fee. 


UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


216 Tremont Street 
Boston 
(Between Boylston and Stuart Sts.) 


Assets over 
$23,000,000 


Grace Horne’s 
CERULEAN BLU 
444 STUART STREET 
Open until 8 P.M. Daily 


Special Luncheon 50c¢ 
Special Dinner 
Vegetables a specialty 


Sunday Dinner $1.00—12.30 - 3. o'clock 
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8. Brother W. England is the best 
known Masonie writer in Australasia 
and has had many of his articles pub- 
lished in American magazines and been 
commended for their scholarly nature. 

9. Reginald V. Harris is King’s 
Counsel and also Grand Historian of 
the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia, at 
Halifax. He has written much on 
other subjects as well. 

10. Dr. Charles H. Mera has the 
shown 


courage of his convictions, as is 
in his well-known book, “Guild Ma- 
sonry in the Making.” This is gradu- 
ally changing independent thinking 
about Anderson, and the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England. He is 
the Ame n representative of the Op- 
erative Society of Freemasonry. 

11. Emerson Easterling of As 
Oregon, has written much for The New 
Age magazine and other magaz.nes. He 
succeeded Louis Block as treasurer and 
was succeeded by Ernest Murray. 

12, Rev. Seneca A. Rear of Kirk- 
ville, Missouri, has written) much on 
geometry and astronomical subjects for 
yarious m aes and his masterpiece 
on Babylonian astronomy was indeed a 
master-piece. 

13. Alfred H. Saunders is the editor 
and owner of the Educators Cinema 
Foundation and his written much on 
Rosicrucian subjects, haying been a 
member of the Societas Rosicrucianaec 
in Anglia, at London, and a friend of 
John Yarker, 

It. J. Hugo Tatsch is one of the 
best known writers, as well as being 
vice-president of the Macoy Publishing 
Co. which publishes his books, of which 


land, 


he has written a number. 
15. H. V. B. Voorhis is 
the New Jersey College 


secretary of 
of the Soc. 
Ros. in Ang secretary of his Royal 
Arch chapter and R.& S$. council and a 
New York “commuter, ITas written 
much on such subjects and especially 
on the Christian mysticism of A. FE. 
Waite, 

16. A. Gaylord Beaman is editor of 
Los Angeles Consistory Bulletin, aud 


formerly editor of the Masonic Digest 
of that city. A very cultured gentle 
man and writer. 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


17. A. M. Hobb, of Pretoria, South 
Africa, was formerly editor of the Ma- 
sonic Journal of South Africa, which 
is now consolidated with the Masonic 
World at Johannisberg. While he ed- 
ited it, it was without doubt the largest 
and one of the best Masonic magazines 
published in the whole world, with the 
Masonic World a close second. 

18. Reynold E, Blight, editor of the 
Masonic Digest of Los Angeles, which 
has grown under his editorship to be 
one of the best looking and best edited 
Masonic magazines in the world. He 
was formerly editor of The New Age 
at Washington and for nearly ten years 
the executive secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Masonic Education of the Grand 
Lodge of California, in which he did 
such work as to place Cailfornia in the 
fore-front of Masonic education. 

19. N. W. J. Haydon is the secre- 
tary of the Toronto Society of Masonic 
Research and editor of a local paper. 
He has been a frequent contributor to 
The Builder and other Masonic maga- 
zines. 

20. Lionel Vibert is well known 
everywhere that English Freemasonry 
is discussed. He is now se iry of 
“Quator Coronati,”’ Lodge No. 2076. 
ef London, and edits its publications 
and also edits Miscellanea Latomorum, 
a small pamphlet of Masonic notes and 
quer ind does so many other things, 
that his friends wonder how he can do 
so much and still keep his unfailing 
good humor. 


21. Professor Charles S. Plumb. is 
Grand Historian of Ohio, has been pro- 
fessor at the Ohio State University at 
Columbus for many years and when 
not hard at work in that city spends 


lis vacations in the woods of Oregon. 
He has written much for Masonic mag- 
azines, 

22, Oswald Wirth is the leading Ma- 


LIVE LUXURIOUSLY IN 
{ FIRST CLASS HOTEL 
WILLEY HOUSE 
SWAMPSCOTT 
Tel. Breakers 5000 
Rates as low as $14 per week American plan 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


| OFFICE AND CHAPEI 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


Residence Tel, SOMerset 0330 
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Lunch Co. 


420 Tremont Street 
629 Washington Street 
30 Haymarket Square 
6 Pearl Street 
242 Tremont Street 
1083 Washington Street 
44 Scollay Square 
332 Massachusetts Ave. 
19 School Street 
437 Boylston Street 
1080 Boylston Street 
34 Bromfield Street 
540 Commonwealth Avenue 
204 Dartmouth Street 
105 Causeway Street 
1215 Commonwealth Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE 
78 Massachusetts Avenue 


Popular Priced Specials daily 
Food of the Highest Quality 


me sister’s got it” 


A ragged, dirty news- 
boy blurted, “Gimme 
one, me sister's gotit,” 
and dropped on the 
marble counter* 
gle penny that tinkled 
lonesomely, He was 


sin- 


sta 


MERRY 
" g 
buying one of the first 
Christmas Seals sold in 
the United States for 
anti- tuberculosis 
work. The need was great. He knew. 
His sister had it. 


Today, Christmas Seals help protect 
you and your family, tor although the 
death rate from tuberculosis has been 
reduced two-thirds it still kills more 
people between 15 and -i5 than any 
other disease. Your pennies make 
possible free clinics, nursing service, 
preventormums, and educational work 
that mean cure for some, relict for 


many.and hope forall. 


Inthe fobhy of the Philadelphia “North America 


Buy CuristMas SEALS 


Kenmore 8091 


Charles E. Butler & Co. 


FINE UPHOLSTERERS 
Cushions, Cabinet Work and Refinishing 
We Specialize in Antique Furniture 
Mattresses Renovated 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
84 28 DUBENSBERRY Sie BOSTON MOSSc If ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


_—_—_—_—_<_< 
Tel. Circle 9710 | 


CAFE LIBIA 
INC. 
The Finest Italian-American Food 
All Booths 
241 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
(Next to the Uptown Theatre) 


i 
THE TACK ROOM 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
Saddlery, Bags, General Repairing on 
Leather Goods—Hand Forged Spurs— 
Trick Riding Equine Novelties 
Equine Chiropodist 
AL HOWLAND 


Expert Workmanship 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 


301 CONGRESS STREET 
A. H. BURLEN 
Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


| 
BOSTON 


Tel. So. Boston 3754 Res. Columbia 7943 : 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AUTO REPAIRING CO. 


1176 Massachusetts Avenue 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


J. J. FONTAINE 


Savin Hill Motor Mart 


1141-1143 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
All Night Service Tel. GENeva 9392 


Repairing - Accessories 
Towing - Greasing 


Telephone LiBerty 1491 
An Eating Place of Rare Excellence 
Royal Spaghetti Palace 
Italian and American Restaurant 


Quality, Service and Prices 
230 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEANSING 
QUALITY 
HAND LAUNDRY 


1196 Commonwealth Avenue 
Allston, Mass. 
Telephone ASPinwall 5566 


DYEING 


BETTY’S HOME CAFE 
1110 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Luncheon Dinner 
35¢ 40 
a 
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sonic editor of France, owning and ed- 
iting at Paris, the Masonic magazine 
Le Symbolisme and has also written 
handbooks for entered apprentice, fel- 
lew-craft and master Mason, which are 
well worth reading, as well as many 
other books on the esoteric side of 
Freemasonry. He is well known all 
over Europe and many of his articles 
have been translated into English and 
published in American magazines. 
John Mo: is the Grand Chan- 
cellor of the “Association Maconnique 
Internationale” (International Masonic 
Association) and edits its Bulletin at 
Geneva, Switzerland, which goes to all 
the 35 grand lodges which now com- 
ssociation, in Europe and 


pose that 
South Ameri 
24. Robert C. Wright is the author 
of “Indian Freemasonry” and Frater- 
nal Correspondent of the Grand Lodge 
of Oregon, for which he is well- adapted 
as he reads French, Spanish, German, 
Portuguese and Italian, Has written 
much for Masonic magazines. 
25. H. L. Haywood is one of the 


best known Masonic writers in Amer- 
ica. He was the editor of The Builder 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and gave it its 
standing. Later became editor of the 
New York Masonic Outlook published 
by the Grand Lodge of New York. He 
worked so hard in editing that maga- 
zine, making sveeches before lodges 
and traveling thorugh that big state. 
that his health broke down under the 
strain and he is now in New Mexico 
recuperating but still acting as contrib- 
uting editor. His many books are well 
known to all Masonic students. 

26. Armand Bedarride is one of the 
most beautiful writers on Masonry it 
has ever been our good fortune to read. 
His conceptions of Freemasonry are so 
delicately beautiful in French. and lose 
but little of their beauty by translation 
into English, as his ideas and images 
He is a successful 


contain r 
lawyer at 4 : 

27. N. Choumitsky is a member of 
the Grand Lodge of the Ukraine, in 
Russia, who has found refuge in 
Trance, He is a serious Masonic his- 
torian and has been aided by many 
archives of that 


ree, 


decuments from the 
erand lodge. which were sent to Paris 
for safety after the Bolsheviks got con- 
trol, many of these documents, he says. 
were sent to Russia during the French 
Revolution (1789-1793). Being a mem- 
ber of his country’s aristocracy he can- 
not go back to Russia. 


BEFORE YOU TRAVEL SEE 
George U. Bauer & Associates, Inc. 
TRAVEL COUNSELORS 
182 TPEMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone HUBbard 2487 
Railroad. Steamship, Airplane and 
Hotel Reservations 
TOURS and CRUISES 
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RAINBOW 
JEWELRY 


SCHOOL and SOCIETY 
EMBLEMS 


C. H. WALLBANK C0. 


; 14 STATION STREET 
BROOKLINE MASS. 


ICE CREAM 


The Choice of Discriminating and 
Particular People for 45 Years 
Because of Its Absolute 
Purity and Supreme 
Quality and 
Flavor 


Carroll C. Whittemore 


CATERER 
1084 & 1270 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


We Cater Anywhere 
in New England States 


tin 


= WHITTEMORE’S 


[| ‘Tel. HUBbard 5992 L. EBRAICO, Prop. HUBbard 5992 L. EBRAICO, Prop. 
ROYAL 
French PASTRY 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes 


15 ESSEX STREET BOSTON, MASS. | 
Up one flight | 


Es 


116 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS 
Nearly opposite Aleppo Temple 
Rates—S1.50 to $3.00 single; $2.50 to 
£4.00 double; Private Bath $2.00 and up. 
Steam Heated, Sunny and Homelike Rooms 


W. D. GAGE, Prop. Circle 5917 


=a 


ASPinwall 8264 


H. Oscar Upholstering Co. 


Makers and Rebuilders of 
Fine Upholstered Furniture 
124 HARVARD ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


| Tel. Hancock 1521 «Room 429 
WILLIAM HOECKEL 


Vanufacturing Jeweler 
Diamond Setting Fine Repairing 
Past Masters’ and DeMolay Jewels 
333 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 
a 
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RUDOLF MEROLA 
Tailor 


With Goovwin Bros. 


8 PEMBERTON SQUARE 
BOSTON 


Tel. Lafayette 6022 


Expertly Tailored Clothes 
at prices to fit the times 


————— 


WE SERVE HOME COOKED FOODS 
A Full Line of Imported Cordials 


Gainsboro Delicatessen & 
Lunch 


56A GAINSBOROUGH STREET 
Cor. St. Stephens 
Phone CIRcle 8881 


==! 
—_————E_ 


Contractors — HEATING — Engineers 
Range — OIL BURNERS — Power 


348 TALBOT AVE., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
TALbot 4470 


| BROWN BROS. 


On the Hill Cor JOY & MYRTLE STS. 
370 rooms for men only — rooms with hot 
and cold running water $4.00 to $7.50 
per week. Rooms with private bath $10.00 
per week, $1.50 per day. 
reading and writing rooms. 

A hospitable, homey atmosphere 


Spacious lounge, 


———————————————————— 
| BEACON CHAMBERS 


| ABARAT CAFE 
U 


69 CARVER ST., BOSTON 
Tel. Devonshire 6723 
American Restaurant — Ori- 
ental Dishes—Game Meat in 
Season — Bear Venison and 

Rabbit. 


————— 


FOR RENT 


Newly Furnished Rooms 
Circle 7880 
Reasonable Rates Strictly Private 


124 HUNTINGTON AVE. 


SEE 


L. R. FUNDERBURK 
FORD 
Sales representative 


1255 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Phone Kenmore 2760 
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28. Jose Marchesi has written much 
on Spanish Freemasonry. Formerly a 
member of the Gran Logia Espanola. 
which has its seat at Barcelona, he is 
now a member of the Gran Oriente Es- 
panol at Madrid. When Grand Com- 
mander Cowles visited Madrid he 
translated his speech, delivered in Eng- 
lish, into Spanish, at the banquet given 
in his honor. 

29. Leo Fischer, editor of The 
Cable-Tow at Manila in the Philippine 
Islands, is so well known by American 
Masons that it is hardly worth while 
speaking about such matters. for he is 
famous among Masons. He is official 
interpreter for the Philippine govern- 
ment and his paper is half in Enelish 
and half in Spanish. He has also been 
ting as grand secretary during the 
illness of the incumbent. ; 

30. R. J. Meekren was the editor of 
The Builder after Bro. Haywood was 
the editor, and when it was moved to 
St. Louis. He is another so well known 
as to need no introduction. 

31. C. C. Hunt is Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Iowa but his 
claim to recognition, as a Fellow. rests 
on his editorship of the Grand Lodge 
Bulletin, on which he has spent much 
time and which has contained many 
articles from his pen showing origin: al 
research. He is also librarian of the 
magnificent Masonic Library at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where all good Masonic 
writers would like to spend thei» last 
days in pe ace and comfort, 

§ M. Ward is the author of 
“Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods.” 
“The Sign Language of the Mysteries.” 
“The Hung So ‘Who was Hiram 
Abiff" and many ‘other books on Ma- 
senry, too numerous for further men- 
tion. He has written more books on 
Freemasonry than any other Masonic 
writer in England now living. 
one of the founders of the Masonic 
Study Society of London of which S’r 
Frederick Pollock is president. 

33. Prof. Dr. Hugo Schmidt is the 
editor of the German Masonic maga- 


He was 


zine, Latomia and lives at Hainichen in 
Sexony not far from Leipsig, where the 


magazine is published. 
34. Maurice Cock is the editor of 
La Revue Mo. (Masonic Review ) 


which is published at) Brussels. Bel 
gium. He was one of the earliest for 
cign Fellows of the Society. but was ill 
for a long time before he again took up 
his activities i nthe Society. 

35. Mehmed Rachid Bey is the edi 
tor of the Bulletin of the Grand Orient 
of Turkey. published at Istanbul (Con 
stantinople) ‘Turkey. He was formerly 
Grand Secretary of that body. but in 


May. 1932. was elected deputy grand 
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Beacon Hill 
Hand Laundry 


32 ALLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone us — Lafayette 3495 
and we will call for it and 
deliver to you 


INTERVIEWS - LESSONS 


CLARISSA INMAN 


Astrology — Colors 


122 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
For Appointment 
Call Kenmore 3644— Com. 4411 


Look Your Best — See Us 
Tel. LIBerty 8890 


HARRY the Tailor 
CLEANSING - DYEING - TAILORING 


Suits pressed while you wait 
31 LAGRANGE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG BROS. CO. 
Oriental Food Products 


You will value his service for Card Parties and 
unexpected guests—a bite after the theatre— 
stormy days or when indisposed. 

Wholesale for Clubs and Lodges 
Call KENmore 7719—We serve you by Spec. Del. 


78 ASTOR ST.—Near Hemenway Hotel—BOSTON 
STEEL and 


copper’ MNGRAVING 


ERNEST R. DAVIDSON 
344 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, Tel. Kenmore 0665 


Wedding Stationery Diplomas 
Business Cards Etchings 
Letterheads Novelties 
Crests & Armorials Book Plates 


100% HAND WORK 


THE SAVOY 


455 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 
Weekly Rates: 
Single — 9.00, 12.00, 15.00 
Double — 15.00, 18.00, 21.00 
Suites — 24.00, 30.00, 36.00 
All rooms with bath 
NEW ENGLAND CAFE 
Fifteen minutes from downtown 


Main Office 
351 NEWBURY ST. 


Pinkham’s Back Bay Express 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
FURNITURE AND PIANO MOVERS 
TRANSFER OF TRUNKS AND BAGGAGE 
Buses for Hire for Every Occasion 

Established Call 
52 Years KENmore 2757 


Tel. CAPitol 6822 - 6823 
JACOB STANETSKY & SON 
Undertakers 


63 GREEN ST., BOSTON. MASS. 
Nights MANUEL STANETSKY 
Tel. Chelsea 1131 151 Shawmut St., Chelsea 


Robert Dickson, Mgr. 


itt | PACKERS & MNVERS io 


BOSTON «=: |j! 


46 BROMFIELD ST. — HAN cock 8000 


St 


—_— 
PRESENTATION JEWELS 


by 
For over fifty years we have 
specialized in fraternal jewels 
of every description. Corre- 
spondence cordially invited. 


wv 


C.G. BRAXMAR CO., Inc. 


242 W. 55th ST. NEW YORK 


_—_—_—————————— 
CIR. 8539 


Cecilia Tailoring Co. 
FIVE BELVIDERE STREET 


BOSTON 
Henry PETRILLO 


Laf. 8189 


| 

| HERMAN BENNETT | 
Photo Enlargements | 

| Crayons, Water Colors and Oils 


Room 306 
104 HANOVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel’ Hubbard 2163 Room 309 
Dr. Josephine Cleary 
CHIROPODIST 

| BUNION SPECIALIST 


| 125 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
(Opp. Park St. Church) 


Office Tel. Commonwealth 8274 


HENRY J. DeMUTH 
FURNITURE MOVERS 
PACKERS & SHIPPERS 

391A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 


>. R. Jonsson 
Picture Dealer and 
Picture Frame Maker 


| 1404 BEACON ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 


C. C. SHEPHERD 


Funeral Director 
Mrs. Shepherd, Lady Assistant 


WEYMOUTH 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH — HINGHAM 
Wey. 1010-W Hingham 0382 


Telephone STAdium 3093 


HENRY W. ERICKSON 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Tailor 
Altering — Cleaning — Pressing — Repairing 
| 68 BRIGHTON AVENUE ALLSTON, MASS 


FR 


ni 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


master and will probably preside at the 
biennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Masonic Association at Istanbul 
in September, 19 He looks like an 
American and writes French like a 
Frenchman. 

36. Dr. Julius Fischer has written 
very interesting articles on Freema- 
sonry in Roumania where he is living, 
at Brasov, and writes very well in Eng- 
lish. He was formerly one of the 
grand officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Transylvania and when that country 
wi allocated to Roumania by the 
Tre of Trianon, that grand lodge 
saw itself obliged in the interest of 
harmony to consclidate with the Na- 
tional Grand Ledge cf Roumania, 
which it did last year. 

37. Sir Frederick Pollock is well 
known in England as the president of 
the Masonic Study Society which is 
devoted to the consideration of the mys- 
tical side of Freemasonry, well as to 
its ritualism and symbology, and pays 
but little attention to the purely his- 
torical side which it leaves to other so- 


cietics. 

38. Philip Crossle of the Lodge of 
Research No. 200 of Dublin, Ireland 
has achieved a well-earned reputation 
in connection with J. Heron Lepoer as 
ioint author of the History of Irish 
Freemasonry. 

39. Lewis Spence of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. is best known for his monu- 
mental “Eneyclopedia of Occultism,” in 
which the article on “Fremasonry” 
shows a complete knowledge and mas- 
tery of the subject. He is also author 
of many other books and is now edit- 
ing a quarterly magazine on the subject 


orf the discoveries concerning Atlantis. 
which is issued from the Poseidon Press 
of that city. 

40. Rudyard Kipling. Fellow — of 
whom we all fell proud. We felt it 
would not be right to close our list of 
Fellows without at least inviting him 
to come to our Mess as “Mellow 
Craftsman, no more and no less. "Phe 


[ November, 


——————————— 
Watch, Clock and Jewelry 
Repairers 
H. N. LOCKWOOD, Inc. 
61 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1887 means much. 


Dividend on Your Investment 
Why accept less? Matured shares in units 
of $200 for sale in limited number. 
for dividends mailed each quarter. 
Trimount Co-operative Bank 
314 TREMONT BLDG. 


OOOO 


Telephone COMmonwealth 8858 


P. J. MULLEN 


Furniture and Piano Moving 


63 KILMARNOCK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


E 


LOUIS MILLER 


Sonne mee Parsien Fabrics 
128 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


I cater to the men that like the best clothes 
for the least cost 


AUTO vccr oT 


We guarantee to teach 
until you get your lic. 


406 TREMONT STREET 


[hone - KENmore 51g) 


MINER Se 


, I2AINEN STREET: BOSTON 


LE. EDENFIELD - 


Custom Made Clothes 


NOW AT REDUCED PRICES 
Business Suit S75—Light Weiaht Overcoat S80—Heavy Weight Overcoat $100 
All Imported Woolens— Best of Workmanship 


AGNAR S. PAULSON 
| 


(Formerly with 
F. L. DUNNE & CO 
for 21 Years) 


LIBERTY 3260 


l 45 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
“ 


i 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 10 POST OFFICE 


III ISIS ISS SSSI eee ese 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof 


! 

! 

) Safe Deposit Vaults. The cost is small. 
! 

! 


eames mee 


em 
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Devonshire 7318 


The Blue Door 


Luncheon and Dinner 
Luncheon 35-50 Dinner 50-75 -1.00 
88 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 

Mary MacNeil 


ay 
— 
Ace Textile Weavers | 


REWEAVING INVISIBLY 
Moth holes, burns, tears 


26 WEST STREET—Rocm 210 
Tel. Han, 2674 


Remember That Occasion! 
Your own group anywhere, even at 
home. Also—claim, accident, and ad- 
vertising photos. 


T. A. CONROY, Jr 
1318 BEACON ST. (Coolidge Corner Bldg.) 
BROOKLINE, MASS ASPinwall 8288 


Cocoanut Cakes 
1312 DORCHESTER AVE. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
GENeva 5570 


ASK FOR 
Marnel’s 


Phone Liberty 8989 Room 207 


J. G. Johnston Co., Inc. | 


Manufacturing Jewelers & Enamelers 
SOCIETY INSIGNIA, JEWELS & METAL 
BADGES 

J. P. LeBlanc 
17-21 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Regent 2800 


Able Rug Cleaners 


“Cleaners of Ability” 
All goods insured while in our care 
235 HEATH STREET, ROXBURY, MASS. 
a a 


—S——_== = 
Tels. Chelsea 1031-1457 Emergency Service 
Rudolph Electric Company 


Electrical Contractors | 
WIRING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
General Electric Co. Motor Dealers 
10-12 FIFTH ST. CHELSEA, MASS 


C. B. FELTCH 
BAKER OF 
Fancy Cakes and Pastry 
For all occasions | 
1146 COLUMBUS AVE., ROXBURY 
Highland 1879 We Deliver 


CLARK’S FLORIST SHOPPE 
472 STUART ST. — FLOWERS for all occasions 
We Specialize in Wedding Bouquets 


COMmonwealth 7789 PARkway 0974 
There is never a day so happy that at will not be 
the p ‘ 


made more joyful by 
flowers \ 
memories may 1 
friends expre 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


man who wrote “My Mother Lodge 
Out There, “The Man Who Would 
Be King,” “Kim,” “For the Good of 
the Brethren,” ete., has done more, per- 
haps, to spread the principles of Free- 
masonry, by his writings, than any 
other writer. So he was invited to be- 
come a Fellow and accepted. 


This tells the story of the men who 
are fellows of the Philalethes Society. 
There are of course many good men 
who have been left out, as there are 
but Forty Fellowships. Every Fellow 
has the right to nominate his choice 
when there is a vacancy, by death or 
nation, and no one can tell who 
be nominated or elected. But the 
{ me nwho are not Fellows can be- 
come Members, and hereafter as far as 
possible, the Fellows will be nominated 
from the Members of Corresponding 
Members, so they will stand a chance 
of Becoming Fellows later. We already 
have many such as Corresponding 
Members.—E.x. : 


NEW GRAND LODGE 
IN PALESTINE 
There has been established in Pales- 
tine recently, a new grand lodee of 
Freemasonry, composed of seven sub- 
erdinate lodges 


- These lodges received 
their charters from the Grand Lodge 
of Egypt, of which Prince Mohamed 
Ali was grand master, and he was also 
grand commander of the Supreme 
Council in association with the e@rand 
lodge. But Prince Mohamed Aly re- 
signed from both bodies, stating that 


he had come to the conclusion that they 
were irregular and clandestine. 

The Grand Lodge of Egypt has : 
grand secretary Abdul Younis, which 
body is not the tional Grand Loc 
of pt recognized by the ¢ 
lodges of Montana, Kentucky, and sev- 
eral others in the United States. 


This new Grand Lodge of Palestine 


has been refused collaboration by the 

grand lodges of England and Scotland, 

both of which have lodges in Palestine. 
ENGLISH MASONIC ITEMS 
Henry J. Gardiner. who was initiated 


ina Canadian lodge about the year 

3. and. later athliated with the 
Royal Somerset: House and) Inverness 
Lodge No. & London, Fng.. acted as 
erand steward of the grand lodge ot 
that country in TS75, and led the pro 
cession into Albert Eiall at the instal 
lation of the Prince of Wales (later 
King Edward VIE) as grand master 
In 1917 Mr. Gardiner way made past 


senior grand deacon of the United 
Grand Lodge of England Though 
nere than 980 vears of ages he fre 


quently attends Jodge meetings 


i. C. LeBUFF 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


$5 


_—_—_—_———— 


We guarantee to remove ex- 
e , cessive HAIR, WARTS and 
Electric C€ MOLES, permanently by Mul- 
a Electrolysis. This meth- 
Needle saves time and expense. 
May be used on most delicate 
skin. No pain. No after effects. 
Work RENA M. BLOOD, E. D. 
Little Bldg., Room 529 
80 Boylston St., Boston 


HEATERS WELDED 
We Weld Cracked and Broken Heaters, 
No Matter How Badly Broken. 2-Year 
Written Money Back Guarantee. For 
Estimates Phone Longwood 4604. 
NU-WAY WELDERS, Inc. 
REAR 1090 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
WE GO ANYWHERE IN N. E. 


( 


YOUR STARS TELL! 


Send birth date, hour and exact 
place. Ask questions. Readings $3.00 
and upwards. 

LIDA McINTOSH 
18 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Room 46 


MASSAGE 
HAND MANIPULATION A SPECIALTY 
Male Patients Only—Hours 10 to 10 
Daily and Sunday 


RALCODO VALARDA 


19 TEMPLE ST. BOSTON 
Tel. Lafayette 6062 


SAME DAY SERVICE 


The Multigraphic Co. 


| Lafayette 2628 
| 
| 


Multigraphing — Mimeographing 
Folding — Addressing — Typing 
NINE CORNHILL, BOSTON 


Pilato’s Shoe Store 
Men's Ladies’ and Children’s SHOES 
Rubbers — Tennis Sneakers 
Shoe Repairing 


314 HARVARD ST. 
a ee 1854 BROOKCINE, MASS. 


BOSTON 
200 Rooms with or without private baths 
Special weekly rates 
Large Meeting and Banquet Halls for 
Conventions 
Cafeteria and Dutch Garden Dining Room 
Finest Quality Food 


ES AMERICAN HOUSE 


CAMBRIDGE STREET 
Bricuton. Mass. 
Funeral Chapel — Auto Equipment 
Local and Suburban Serv 


Srapit we 8634 


86 


Phone Hancock 3263 


ELLIS 
Flower Decorating and Display Service 
Flower & Plant Decorating for Home — 
Lodge — Church. Rent or Sale 
9 HARRISON AVENUE—At Essex Street 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Mgr. BOSTON, MASS. 


Gounaris Candy Shop 
Home Made Chocolates — Bon Bons 
Candy and Ice Cream 


577 WASHINGTON ST., 
Tel. Geneva 9055 


Scenic Artist | 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


PRINCETON GARAGE 


Corner BRAINERD RD. and GORHAM ST. 
Rear Capitol Theatre, off Commonwealth Ave. 
LIVE STORAGE $6.00 and $7.00 per month 
Storage, Call, Delivery and Cleaning Service 
—All for $10.00 per Month— 
Lowest Rates in Brookline and Allston 
WEXLER BROTHERS Algonquin9832 
Give Us the Opportunity to Serve You 


COAL—COKE 
BEST AMERICAN ANTHRACITE 
LOWEST PRICES 
NEW ENGLAND COKE 
Satisfaction or Money Back Guarantee 


BANTA COAL CO. 


35 North St., Medford Mystic 6640-6641 


Shrine Fez 
Aleppo Temple. Worn once. 
Cost $8. Will sell for $2.—AXI, 
New England Craftsman, Ma- 
sonic Temple. Boston, Mass. 


EPICURE CAFE 


131 HARVARD AVE, 
A Full Course Dinner 
Served 11 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Now 40c 
Table Service 
Real Home Cooking 


ALLSTON, MASS. 


C. M. HANSON 
METAL CRAFTSMAN 
MFG. OF FRATERNAL MEMORIALS 
and MARKERS 
BANK SIGNS and DIRECTORIES 
325 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
KENmore 5183 


ADOLPH FALLER 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING 
At prices one-third less than usually 
| charged for high class work 
| Room 321, Phillips Building 
| 120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 
| Telephone Hubbard 2468 


' Boston Plumbing & Lighting — 
Supply Co. 


PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES 


HEATING AND 
LIGHTING 
Near North Station 


145-147 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
Haymarket 4100 
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ALL SORTS 
THAT’S THE FEELING 
“Here’s something queer,” said the 
dentist. “You say this tooth has never 
been worked on before, but I find small 
flakes of gold on my instrument.” 
“I think you must have struck my 
back collar button,’ moaned the vic- 
tim. 


WARNING 

“What are you cutting out of the 
paper?” 

_ About a California man securing a 
divorce because his wife went through 
his pockets.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Put it in my pocket.” 
is 
ACCOMMODATING 

: A woman got on a trolley car and, 
finding that she had no change, handed 
the conductor a $10 bill. I’m sorry,” 
she said, “but I haven't a nickel.’ 

Don't worry, lady,” said the con- 
ductor, you'll have just 199 of ‘em 

in a minute.” , 

ee 
DECISION REVERSED 

Rather: (sternly) : “I thought I is- 
sued an injunction against that young 
Tully coming here.” . 
ughter: “I know you did, Dad, 
out he's a lawyer, so he appealed to a 


higher co 

ig urt, and Mo 

* * , a m reverse yO! 
decision, d’ your 


ERSHIP, MANAGEME 

4 REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
of THE NEW ENGLAND peel i Bee 
ave ~NGLAND MASONIC CRAFTSMAN, 
ae monthly at Boston, Mass., tor Nov. 15, 
State of Massachusetts} 

County of Suffolk 
ss. 

Before me, 
ind County afor 
M. WATERMAN, 
cording to law, de 


Notary Public in and for the State 
id, personally appeared EDWARD 
who, having been duly swo-n ae 
Poses and says that he is the busi 
ness manager of THE NEW G {D. MASONIC 
CRAFTSMAg, Of THE NEW ENGLAND MASONIC 
1. That the names 
lisher, editor, 
agers are: 
Publisher, THE NEW  ENGLAN 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston, Mass. SNP MASONIC 
Editor, ALFRE f SE, 
ae r RED H. MOORHOL SE, Brookline, 


Business Manager, EDWY 
Arlington, Mass. eee 


names and addresses of the pub- 
managing editor, and business man- 


WATERMAN, 
the owner is: (If the publication is 
an indivfdual his name and address, or 
if owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publi 
cation is owned by 


4 corporation ‘the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be gi 
| t of s s given. 
NEW : ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, WHITFIELD we 
JOHNSON, President, Watertown, Mass. ‘LFRED 
H. MOORHOUSE, Brookline Mass.; EDWARD M 
WATERMAN, Arlington, Mass 
3. There are no known bondholders, mortgagees, 
or other security holders = 
(Swned) EDWARD M WATERMAN 
Sworn te and os rribed before me this 14th 
day of November, 1! 
(Signed) ALFR 
(My commission expires May 11 


ED Bo MOORHOUSE 
193u_) 
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Tel. Geneva 6215 — Chelsea 3363 


DR. BENJAMIN LOCKE 


Optometrist 
Eyes Examined — Glasses Fitted 
825 BLUE HILL AVE., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


William MacDonald & Sons 
PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERERS 

Thirty years experience in Europe and America 
1092 DORCHESTER AVE., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Cushions and Mattresses Made Over or to Order 

Yacht Furnishings and Boat Cushions 

Free Auto Delivery — Accurate Workmanship Only 
Phones COLumbia 2664— Res. GRAnite 3549-M 


Beacon 
Typewriter Service 


TYPEWRITER REPAIRING and SUPPLIES 
1384 MASS. AVE., HARVARD SQ. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Tel. UNI. 9692-R 


CURTIS & WELD 


34 HAYWARD PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Han. 4755 
COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Also Colonial Costumes for Washington 
Pageants. Ladies’ and Gents’ Colonial 
Wigs For Sale or Rent 
ee | 


If you want service call Kenmore 5223 or 5581 
Bay State Auto Radiator & 
Body Works 


Expert Repairing on 
All Makes of Auto Radiators, Bodies and Fenders 
Duco Finishing—McCord Distributor 
29 STANHOPE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
H. CHERNEY, Prop. 


Tel. Garrison 1635 All work guaranteed 
Work called for and delivered 
ROXBURY PLATING WORKS 
Chromium, Nickel, Silver, Gold, Copper 
and Brass Plating — Quick Service 
Special attention given to lodge work 
1460 COLUMBUS AVE., ROXBURY, MASS. 
Mr. Manuel Bower Near Jackson Sq. 


Tel. Regent 4384 
Special Rates for Parties and Afternoon Teas 


SHIP’S CABIN 


1156 COMMONWEALTH AVE., ALLSTON, MASS. 
Dinners, 5 to 10 P.M.: 75c — $1.00 


LAND FOR SALE 


At Dudley Pond, Natick. About 
12,000 feet ideally located on 
this beautiful pond. Ideal for 
bungalow or summer camp. 
Swimming. canoeing. Accessi- 
ble to fine roads and yet se- 
cluded. Will take assessed value 
and give terms to responsible 
party. A real bargain. Write 
promptly to A. H. Moorhouse. 
27 Beach Street. Boston. 


« 
o> 


all members of the Craft. 


UNDERTAKER 


Classified Business Directory 


COHE firms whose announcements are printed on this page are reliable. 
Tue Crarrsman recommends them to the attention of its readers with 


confidence that a square deal will be given in all transactions. 


TAXI SERVICE 


They merit the patronage of 


LEATHER 


FREDERICK L. BRIGGS 


Funeral Director 
Since 1874 
OFFICE AND CHAPEL 
232 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. KENmore 7672 - 4679 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


MR. SECRETARY; 
Are you interested in saving time 
and labor? If so, get in touch with 


ALBERT F. LYONS 


38 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 


Han. 5147 


New and Rebuilt, Mailing and Ad- 
dressing Machines. Also Addressing 
Machine Stencils at a considerable 
Saving. 


AUTO REPAIR 


RATES Gg 
ise First | 4 Mile 

Each f Lowest rate in Boston 
5c additional 


Telephone connections 
throughout Greater Boston 


CENTRAL CAB CO. 
DEV onshire 7500 
For Suburban serviceFL IG piace 7500 


Save One-third 


Insist on a Central Cab 


CLEANERS 


Fancy Leathers 


For Craft Workers 


A 5-cent stamp brings you samples 
Sold by the whole or half skin, 
also cut to measure 


Tools, designs, lacings, both in Calf 
and Goat skin, Snap Fasteners to 
match leathers, Leather Dye, Wax 

Polish and Sphinx Paste. 


W. A. HALL 


250 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
Boston 9, Mass. 


UPHOLSTERY 


The Hall Company 


Cleansers 


81-83 Harvarp AveE. 
ALLSTON, Mass. 


Tel. STA. 2016 


CARPENTER & BUILDER 


Tel. GARrison 0843 = Opp. Eustis Battery 


ROXBURY 
AUTO REPAIR 


STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
BATTERY SERVICE, REPAIRING 


“oe 
¢ 


) 


All Work Guaranteed 


174-180 HAMPDEN STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


Orrice Trev. Linerty 2858 


LOUIS W. KENT 
Carpenter and Builder 


26 EDINBORO STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Store, Facrory anp 
Orrice Work 


ALTERATIONS AND Repairs 


Custom Upholstering 
and Draperies 
made to order. Modern and An- 


tique Furniture Repairing and 
Refinishing. We call and deliver. 


Phone LiBerty 4849 


Colonial Studios 
328 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


AUTO RENTING 


Roxbury 
Auto Renting Co. 


714 HUNTINGTON AVE. 


DRIVEYOURSELF 


FORDS & CHEVROLETS or BUICKS 
Lowest Rates in Boston 


Beacon 5501 


som eee et . 


THE OLD BACHELOR 
A bachelor is a selfish, callous, un 
deserving man who has cheated some 
worthy woman out of a divorcee. 
Then, on the other hand, a bache- 
Jor’s life is just one undarned thing 
after another. 


Dear Old) Lady to Club Pro No, 
I'm afraid IT know very littl 
T couldn't even tell one end of a 


about 
golf. 
caddie from the other. 


“The time will come,” shouted the 
speaker, “when women will get men’s 
wages.” 

“Yes,” said the litthe man in the cor 
ner, “next Saturday night.” 


A bishop had been speaking with 
some feeling about the use of cosmetics 
by girls. 

“The more experience T have of lip 
stick, 
distasteful I tind it 


he declared warmly. “the more 


Specialist 


speak of in your daughter, isn’t it, afte 


all, a matter of heredity ? 
Mother (severely )—No, sir! I'd hav 


: 


Sain a Ae ea BO Bis Sain Ro nn a ain ain 


This cecentricity you 


r 


you know, sir, there never was any 


heredity in our family!" 


Mrs. ‘1 


gins —That Mrs. Briggs was 


boastin’ as ‘ow she comes from a_ fine 


family An you've come 
I says. pleasant-like. 


n good way, 


THE ONLY OFFICIAL FILM 


ON AMERICA’S GREATEST MASON! NOW A 
Inspiri d iate f 1 ti ict 
nspiring an tous cotecedlion ion picture UNITED HOTEL 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES” —Hhe. 
ee, 


Authorized by the National Bicentennial Commission 
A complete evening’s entertainment 


For dates and terms address 


LINCOFILMS 


Ken. 7828 1266 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Boston 


Which means that you may 


x ) | expect the finest in appoint- 
Swenbeck S Park Cafe ments, cuisine and_ service. 


SALEM WILLOWS, SALEM 350 rooms each with tub or 

Telephone 2052 shower bath, servidor and 

OPEN THROUGH TO NOVEMBER running ice water. Room 

HE ae an PAnRTER inane tariff: Single $2.50 up; addi- 

| Al 4 IND | tional person $1 extra. Roof 


A La Carte Service Includes Garden, restaurants and cafe- 


Genuine Lobster a La Newburg — Baked Stuffed Lobster — Steamed Clams teria. 
Broiled Live Lobster — Lobster Stew — Sirloin Steak — Broiled Chicken 


Centrally located at 
TREMONT STREET 
Opposite Metropolitan Theatre 


OVERLAND ||—«m— 


©) THE 
a WSS t Outstanding Cigar NEW 
SY f New England 
weet es" 1 | ENGLANDERS 
Perfectos 2 for 25e Packs of 5. 50¢ 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets 
P ERCE CO Ccpley Square—Coolidge Corner 
: e 133 Brookline Avenue 


prefer the 


NEW HOTEL 
FORREST 


WI 49TH STREET 
Since 1832 A few steps off Broadway 


“In the heart of New York's 
3 Waterman? Sons 9, Amusement and Shopping 
ro 72 MIC. Center” 
funeral 8 ° 300 large, sunlit’ rooms, each 
Cwice with private bath, shower, cir- 
culating ice water. 
ocal. and Suburban ap Ravio! 


$2.50 Single $3.50 Double | 


OFFICES AND CHAPELS 
497 Commonwealth Ave., Boston “New York's Best 
149 Harvard Street, Brookline Hotel Value” 
2326 Washington Street, Roxbury 


Garage opposite Hotel 


James A. FLoop, Mgr. 


